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BOOKS. 


—— 
ADMIRAL VERNON AND THE NAVY.* 
VINDICATION becomes yearly a more pronounced feature of 
our literature. It is a revision and reversal of the judgment 
of the contemporaries of the subject of the memoir. Revision 
is in itself a desirable thing, and when it warrants the reversal 
of an adverse judgment it is a pleasant thing to boot. Such 
reversals may not be as frequent in the world of letters as else- 
where, because what has been called “the essences of good 
literature ” are fixed and unalterable. In the world of action, 
however, a variety of circumstances and principles has to 
be considered in the light of future and dependent events, 
and men have frequently enough been forced to overthrow | 
the verdict given a century or centuries before on a man’s 
action or statesmanship by his contemporaries. It has often 
struck the writer how much uncertainty hovers over the real | 
value of the work and conduct of most of the best-known 
men of the eighteenth century. It was a century of partisan 
strife, when the critic of the men of note and action delivered, 
not his own independent judgment, but that of the party which 
paid most for his services. Thus it is that an action or group | 
of actions which the modern historian can easily vindicate 
may have been belittled or condemned. Further, the servants of | 
the State did not keep themselves, and there was no law to 
keep them, “serenely aloof” from party interests and squabbles. 
Admiral Vernon, for example, while at the zenith of his fame 
and popularity during his expedition to the West Indies, was 
elected Member of Parliament for Penryn and Ipswich. He 
chose to represent the la and just asin previous years, 
while a Captain and sitting as Member for Portsmouth, he 
assailed with vehement invective Sir Robert Walpole and his 
colleagues in the House, so now he, as critic and pamphleteer, 
caused intense uneasiness and discomfort to the Admiralty in 
his desire to institute reform in naval matters and. policy | 
This honesty of purpose in one opponent at least must have 
been known to Walpole on that day when, dramatically pointing 
to the Opposition, he exclaimed: “All these men have their 
price!” It was to Vernon's honesty of purpose that Walpole 
attributed his overthrow, and in the end it overthrew Vernon | 
himself. 
It is not often remembered that Daniel Defoe was deeply 
interested in naval reform. In 1697 he published his Essay | 
on Projects. There he dwells on the treatment of British sea- 
men and on the right method of manning the Fleet. The | 
method of dragging the men into the Service was attended 
“with sundry ill circumstances.” “It is not the fear of | 
danger which makes our seamen lurk and hide and hang back 
in time of war, but it is wages is the matter.” He proceeds to | 
give excellent advice, but “rather wishing than expecting | 
it to be undertaken” by the Admiralty! Vernon had the 
qualities of mind and experience to press Defoe’s suggestions. 
He served under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and had the con- 
fidence of Norris and Wager. In repudiating the “ peace. | 
at-any-price” attitude of Walpole he had the nation at | 
his back. (Incidentally it may be noted that Walpole’s 
attitude has been explained on the ground that he was in 
secret league with the Pretender and Spain. Mr. Morley 
declares it to be incredible that Walpole was a traitor to | 
the reigning house.) He waxed eloquent in the House and 
out of it on the cruelty of the Spanish guardacostas, and on 
our need for a strong Navy; and seven or eight years 
after the event—namely, in 1739—the display of something 
that might have been the ear of Robert Jenkins, cut off | 
by the Spaniards, to the Members of the House aroused 
national indignation. Vernon’s advice was at length taken, 
and he was entrusted with the expedition “to take, sink, | 
burn, or otherwise destroy the Spanish ships.” It has been 
said—by Smollett, we think—that Walpole sent Vernon out | 
to the West Indies on this expedition, not because of his 
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* Admiral Vernon and the Navy: @ Memoir. By Douglas Ford. London, | 


T. Fisher Unwin. (10s. 6d. net.) 


| content to 
all, he was much less culpable than either Wentworth or the 


| tude throughout his life. 


| and 


| after forty years’ service, and when he hoped to 


capabilities, but to remove such a troublesome censor from 
the House of Commons, and in the hope that Vernon might 
disgrace himself and his party by failing in the exploit he had 
undertaken! It is such charges as these that Mr. Ford sets 
himself to meet, and, as far as we can judge, he gives them 
a conclusive answer. Vernon took Porto Bello with only six 
ships. At home nothing was known except that bare fact. 
That the fortifications were neglected, that the Spaniards 
“were unseen, ’—these facts were unknown. Omne ignotum pro 
magnifico; and so the victory made the nation intoxicated with 
joy. It was claimed asa partytriumph. Innumerable “ Vernon” 
medals were struck, a hundred different varieties of which may 
be seen in the British Museum. “Hero-worship has seldom 
enthralled more votaries than those who bowed down before 
the idol of the hour.” Undoubtedly the commercial results 
of the capture of Porto Bello were of enormous importance to 
British and Colonial intercourse, then so largely centred in 
the West Indies, and Vernon was as popular in our then 
Colonies in America as he was in England. But what began 
so fortunately ended in a “lamentable climax.” What was 
the cause? Was “the man of action abroad fooled and 
fettered by men of words at home,” by the inconsistency and 
inactivity of the Government? Was it, as some suggest, the 
incompetence of Vernon? Whatever the cause, had Vernon 
taken Panama instead of wasting opportunities on Carta- 


| gena, the power of Spain would have been crippled beyond 


all possibility of recovery. The recriminations of Vernon 
and the “incompetent and conceited’’ Wentworth, who, as 
Brigadier-General, commanded the land division at Carta- 
gena; the “military picmc” in Cuba after the military 
collapse at Cartagena; the premature celebrations at home 
in honour of victory, reality there was naught 
but delay and deaths in hundreds; the utter carelessness of 
Government,—all that sorry enough reading. 
How far was Vernon to blame? The case against him is 
well known to readers of Smollett’s Roderick Random. The 
author was a ship’s surgeon with Vernon. Mr. Ford meets 
his attack thus :—* The views of Smollett the historian were 
coloured by the trying personal experiences of Smollett the 
surgeon's mate. Those experiences, as already mentioned, 
were used for the purposes of fiction in ‘ Roderick Random.’ 
The author, and the same individual, had to 
preserve some consistency. If the Admiral were 


when in 


) 
the makes 


being 


one 


of 


show 


| to be the subject of sneers in the novel, he could not be made 


the subject of praise in the history.” For ourselves, we are 
accept the view that if Vernon was to blame at 
Government. This view is supported by his consistent atti- 
He was one of the first to preach 
the now famous doctrine of efficiency ; and his letters during 
the expedition breathe the spirit of that doctrine, and, like 
No 
one ever doubted his personal courage or eagerness to act, 
and who will ascribe short-sightedness in naval warfare or 
policy to the writer of these words, us true now as then?— 
* As I have always looked upon our flect as what must not 
only protect our trade, but secure us the 
Protestant successor, your Grace will be so good as to excuse 
the overflowing of a sincere though it may be imprudent zeal, 
being strongly convinced in my own judgment that pre- 
serving a superiority at sea is the best security for His 
Majesty’s Government, as well as of the trade and prosperity 
of this Kingdom.” Again, he knows exactly what British 
naval policy should be. Cuba should be captured, but in the 
meantime, owing to the expense, lack of naval efficiency, and 
distance, “it would be better t of the naval 
superiority of the seas there.” His opinion of Wentworth is 
He prayed “for a deliverance from being 
he had long 
moon.” 


everything else he wrote, have the true ring of sincerity. 


blessing of a 


make sure 


worth quoting. 
conjoined to a 
experienced to be more changeable than the 

The “official” end to his career came in an unexpected 
way. The Admiralty sudd nly thought that it would be well 
now to “reform the Navy” Knowing Vernon’s capabilities 
desires in this direction, they consulted him, and he 
became the candid friend with a vengeance. They resented 
his criticism, and their resentment fixed his doom. When a 
French invasion threatened in 1745 he was called out again, 
“prepare for 
the general audit of life” in peace and retirement. Then his 
On a miserable pretext, the 


gentleman whose opinions 


“persecution ” began in earnest. 
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hollowness of which Mr. Ford exposes, he was superseded and 
hunted out of his final command. The writer, however, of a 
modern “ Naval History” laughs the old Admiral to scorn, 
dismissing him, amid fulsome praise of Norris, Boscawen, 
Rodney, and others, with these damaging words: “ Vernon 
commanded in the Downs.” There was yet another step 
before the “ official” end,—one of the saddest exits in history. 
Without the sanction of the Admiralty, and much to their 
chagrin, he published his pamphlets, A Specimen of Naked 
Truth from a British Sailor and Some Seasonable Advice 
from an Honest Sailor, and he was summoned before the 
Board to explain his conduct. But he claimed “the common 
privilege of every Briton,” and would not be questioned on 
private matters. His name was struck off the list of Staff 
officers. 

His detractors—and they were many—even suggested that 
his popular name of “Old Grog” implied stinginess to his 
men and incompetence in his work. He was not by any 
means a tyrant of the deck, but was of a “ humane disposition, 
and commanded the admiration of the men.” In 1745 we 
find him writing: “It will be necessary to reconcile the affec- 
tions of the seamen to the public service by a more humane 
treatment...... I have long lamented their situation, and 
made some faint attempts towards relieving it.’ The name 
came from the fact that he was in the habit of wearing 
grogram breeches in foul weather. In his last command 
he introduced the well-known reform under which the 
rum .“served out before noon in species to the sailors, 
so that when they drank it they bebaved like maniacs and 
had to be flogged and ironed like brutes,” was mixed with 
water in good proportion. The resulting mixture, more from 
affection than otherwise, was given the name of grog by the 
sailors. It will be seen that there was much need for a book 
to vindicate the career and character of the Admiral. Mr. 
Ford bas done his work well, and if at times he sacrifices 
coherence, that is the penalty which he had to pay when he 
attempted to give sidelights on the “ infinitely varied” conduct 
of eighteenth-century politicians and men of action. 





THE THEORY OF GOOD AND EVIL.* 

In writing two fair-sized volumes on moral philosophy, of 
which every page is thoroughly readable, Dr. Rashdall has 
performed what is in itself no mean feat, and it is a testimony 
to the author's clearness and distinctness of thinking that he 
has made an important contribution to ethics in simple 
language with simple illustrations. Dr. Rashdall, indeed, says 
in his preface that he has had chiefly before his mind the 
wants of undergraduate students, and has endeavoured as far 
as possible to assume no previous acquaintance either with 
ethical or general philosophy; but it is inevitably to the more 
advanced student that the value of his work will become 
apparent. For, though it is well known that the first part 
of the work has served as material for introductory lectures 
on moral philosophy at Oxford, it may be said that Dr. 
Rashdall’s system is almost too satisfying to be good for the 
beginner. The undergraduate wants a sound shaking up, a 
reading of strange books, and a writing of stranger essays, 
before he is fit to accept any system, and the book before us 
is a little too apt to serve (undeservedly) as a dogmatic 
nightcap for those who have not already faced its problems. 
For those who have done so the case is different; they cannot 
fail, unless they are dazzled by their own lights, to rejoice 
at the courage with which Dr. Rashdall faces the problems 
and the sanity with which he deals with them. Some may 
possibly object to the triviality of his illustrations—the 
“lobster salad” argument against psychological hedonism is 
typical of his style—but they should remember that in moral 
philosopby the popular moral consciousness is the subject- 
mutter, and that even Aristotle was content to take the most 
ordinary incidents in everyday life to support his arguments. 
If “ lobster salad” is an offence to the pundits, “caviare” is 
still more unpalatable and indigestible to the general. It 
is the brightest of signs for the life of philosophical study 
that a good book should be written on ethics which, 
avoiding the temptations to brilliance, startling novelty, or a 
mystifying display of technical phraseology, is content to rely 
on the penetrative powers of common-sense. 





© The Theory of Good and Evil. By Dr. Hastings Rashdall. 2vols. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press, 4s. ] 








Dr. Rashdall’s system is tolerably complete, with the con. 
sequence that the controversial points raised are not few, 
But he is well aware of the many difficulties that remain 
unsolved, and the fact that few readers will agree with 
all his views, or be satisfied with all his arguments, wil] 
neither surprise nor condemn the author. Therefore to 
criticise the book here from the standpoint of any one school 
would certainly be out of place. The work is divided into 
three parts. The first proceeds from a criticism of that early 
stumbling-block in ethics, psychological hedonism, to a state. 
ment of Dr. Rashdall’s own view of the moral criterion, which 
is gradually arrived at by an examination of the contra. 
dictions and implications in various forms of utilitarianism, 
in intuitionism and Kant’s theory of the categorical impera. 
tive; the second part consists of a more detailed answer to 
objections from more modern ethical thinkers such as 
T. H. Green, Mr. Bradley, and Mr. Taylor; the third deals 
with the relation of morality to metaphysics, religion, and 
the questions of free will and evolution. The argument 
throughout is well arranged under chapters and paragraphs, 
with a most admirable summary at the beginning of each 
volume. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any great length upon the first 
and second parts of Dr. Rashdall’s book. His own system of 
morality is reached by refuting the hedonistic psychology and 
the hedonistic view of the ethical end, while gathering from a 
criticism of the intuitionist and moral sense theories the 
conclusion that moral judgments are primarily judgments 
of the value of ends,—“this is good” rather than (immedi- 
ately) “this is right.” By this method he arrives at what he 
names “ideal utilitarianism” (a teleological system free from 
hedonistic assumptions), in which actions are called right or 
wrong according as they do or do not tend to produce for 
society in general a well-being or e?Sa:povia, including morality, 
pleasure, truth, and other goods, the values of which elements 
are intuitively discerned and compared with one another 
by the moral consciousness, or what is the same thing, the 
practical reason. Dr. Rashdall makes the very necessary 
distinction between the “right” and the “good,” though 
he never states very clearly how we proceed by the practical 
reason from “this is good” to “this is right.” However, 
he leaves it to be inferred from his chapter on Kant that 
both are intuitive judgments, but that the latter only refers to 
voluntary actions, while the former applies far more widely. 
These admissions as to the relation between goodness and right, 
well-being and morality, become very important in view of 
Part III., for the author’s conception of morality is to a certain 
extent progressive. At the end of Part I. we have arrived at 
the conclusion that the ultimate end is social eddamovia, and 
that morality—which, it must be remembered, is only part of 
well-being—is the striving to contribute to thisend. Morality, 
therefore, would inevitably disappear were the ideal evdapovia 
ever attained; at the same time this final well-being in its 
very attainment would lose one of its parts,—namely, morality 
itself.- The.‘ good” would remain without its very important 
element the “right.” - This dilemma, which in all its crudity 
might have been avoided by a little more care, does, however, 
point to the fact, which Dr. Rashdall does not shirk, that 
morality involves. the existence of evil as an objective 
thing in itself, if morality is to be an end, and not merely 
a stage in a process which leads to the transcending of all 
oppositions. 

As we have said, Dr. Rashdall’s conception of the end is 
progressive. In considering the relation of morality to meta- 
physics in Part III., he tacitly allows the conception of a 
social eidaovia for mankind here below, to be absorbed in that 
of the good of the whole universe, the existence and realisa- 
tion of which good the moral consciousness demands. The 
clearness with which Dr. Rashdall vindicates the claims of 
the moral consciousness or practical reason to make objective 
judgments is worthy of all praise, in spite of the fact that on 
p. 198 of Vol. II. he brings forward some arguments which 
cast suspicion on the soundness of his theory of judgment. 
He seems to hold that the difficulty found by some in 
ascribing validity to the practical reason is due to 
the delusion that its judgments are not drawn from 
experience, and that when it is found from a study of logic 
(apparently Dr. Bosanquet’s) that even in discursive thinking 
the mind makes reality, instead of finding it, this difficulty 
will disappear. We would rather say that reason, both 
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discursive and practical, finds its truth in experience. How- 
ever that may be, Dr. Rashdall takes up an eminently sound 
position on the relation between morality and metaphysics by 
recognising the truth of idealism, while rejecting the dis- 
appointing transcendentalism of certain idealistic thinkers. 
The postulates of ethics, he holds, are the conclusions of 
metaphysics. The practical reason makes valid judgments 
without superseding those of pure reason, to which it, however, 
contributes one very important conception—that of purpose— 
through those judgments of value which it is always making. 
Further, these postulates of practical reason or morality are 
not true because they are postulates—for the author repudiates 
“pragmatism ” entirely—but are proved to be true by meta- 
physics. They are four in number; namely, the existence of 
a permanent self, the existence of God—that is, of a mind and 
will in which the absolute moral ideal exists—the necessity for 
immortality, and the negation of optimism. Dr. Rashdall’s 
treatment of the first three is on Kantian lines, and we need 
not further dwell upon them; but his fourth postulate, the 
negation of optimism, is the key to his whole position. The 
moral consciousness pronounces the world to be rational; 
evil exists in the world; therefore its existence is rational. 
Evil exists as a necessary means to good. We will quote the 
following pussage :-— 

“It is only the evidence of the moral consciousness, taken in 
connexion with the idealistic or theistic argument as a whole, that 
forces us to believe that the world must have an end, that that 
end is good, and that the good is in principle the same good of 
which, in the moral judgments of a developed moral nature, we 
have a doubtless inadequate but not fundamentally misleading 
revelation. On this supposition whatever evil exists in the 
world must be supposed to exist because it is a necessary 
means to the greatest good that the nature of things makes 





possible.” 
All the consequences of this view are most fully accepted ; 
and this is the great merit of the book from a philosophical 
point of view, that the dualism implied in morality is frankly 
accepted as ultimate, and all the implications of that view 
fearlessly displayed. The existence of evil is a limitation of 
the omnipotence of God. Dr. Rashdall agrees, but not with- 
out some very trenchant criticism of the use of the term 
“infinite” us applied to God. He refuses to identify God 
with the Absolute, and to accept the consequence of that view 
—namely, that the ultimate state is “super-moral ”’—and he 
proves quite conclusively that, on this “ super-moral” theory, 
the attribute “good” has no meaning as applied to the 
Absolute, such an attribute falling necessarily within the 
category of morality. At the end of his discussion of free 
will, where he wholly disposes of the indeterminist fallacy, 
Dr. Rashdall makes the following significant remarks :— 
“We have seen then that the only point at which a difficulty is 
created either for Morality or for Religion by the acceptance of 
Determinism lies in its tendency to make God in a sense the 
‘author of evil’—a sense which in no way excludes the equally 
true proposition that man is the author of it. In a sense, indeed, 
man is the sole author of evil; for man alone wills the evil other- 
wise than asa means to the true good. God wills the evil only as 
a means to the good, and to will evil as a means to the good is 
not to be evil, or to will evil as such, or to exhibit any defect of 
frankly that it would be more satisfactory to be able to say that 
God was in no sense the cause of evil. That is only to say that I 
could wish the Universe were better than it is; and, if God be 
the God who is revealed to us in our moral consciousness, He 


, 


wishes that too.’ 
No enlargement on such a fearless view is necessary. Dr. 
Rashdall’s book does philosophers the inestimable service of 
stating clearly the final dilemma of ethics. Either morality 
is final and evil exists, or it is a stage to be transcended, and 
“good” is not an ultimate category. 

Dr. Rashdall’s honest wrestling for the truth is apparent 
on every page. He does not pretend to have written a 
treatise on metaphysics, 
ethics. We, while regretting that considerations of space 
have compelled us to leave several portions of his book 
unnoticed, can only hope that, in summing up Dr. Rashdall's 
ethical position, we have drawn attention to the chief merits 
of his hook,—the clearness and force with which the problem 
stated, and the fearlessness with which the 


nor to have said the last word on 


of morality is 
author follows out his own solution. 








SOME THEOLOGICAL BOOKS* 
TaE Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels is described by the 
editor as mainly homiletic in its object. “It is, first of all, 
a preacher's Dictionary.” The contributors, whe number 
nearly two hundred, including, we are glad to see, representa- 
tives of all the chief Christian communities (outside the 
Roman and Greek Churches), “are or have been preachers,”— 
only seven, we observe, are without the prefix “Rev.” 
Criticism, history, geography, and other matters have not 
been neglected, but as a whole the book is of a distinctly 
practical character. A good example of the method followed 
may be found in the subject “ John (the Apostle).” This is 
treated in three articles. In the first Professor Riggs (of 
Auburn, New York) writes of the personality of the Apostle; 
in the second we have a critical article on the Gospel (by Mr. 
R. H. Strachan), in which the evidence for its authorship, its 
divergences from the Synoptics, and the general question of 
its historicity are discussed; in the third Dr. W. R. Inge 
analyses the contents of the Gospel. All three are valuable 
contributions to Biblical knowledge, but the third is likely 
to be specially useful, not the less so on account of the 
frankness and courage with which it is written. We cannot 
always follow Dr. Inge. He seems to minimise the evidential 
value given to the miracles in the Fourth Gospel. “The 
Johannine Christ,” he says, “does not wish faith in His 
Person to rest on the signs, though He allows them a 
legitimate weight in fortifying a weak faith.” “In the 
Fourth Gospel,” says the author of the “critical” article, 
“the miracles are interpreted as manifestations of Christ's 
glory, with the view of calling attention to His Person. In 
the Synoptics they are performed as the outcome of His 
compassion.” This seems to us to be nearer to the truth. 
The greatest of the miracles, the raising of Lazarus, is 
solemnly declared to have been wrought for an evidential 
But with the general teaching of the article we 
are wholly in accord. Here, for instance, is a most valuable 
comment on chap. vi.: “ The discourse on the Bread of Life 
does not refer directly to the Eucharist, which had not yet 
been instituted; but the Evangelist undoubtedly wishes to 
spiritualise and generalise the Eucbaristic doctrine current 
when he wrote, and to check the tendency to formality and 
Curiously enough, the materialistic theory is 
still largely founded upon it. No form of human error is 
more vivacious than the tendency to idolatry. We would 
gladly quote the whole of the concluding passage of Dr. 
Inge’s article, but must content with pregnant 
sentence: “It is the peculiarity of the Johannine doctrine 
that we pass backwards and forwards between the universal 
and the particular, between time and eternity, present and 


purpose. 


muterialism.” 


be one 


future, outward and inward.” 

Interpreters of the Apocalypse were formerly divided into 
Praeterists and Futurists, the Futurists being again divided 
according as they drew the line between the fulfilled and 
unfulfilled predictions of the book. Of the two schools, 
the Futurists were the more highly regarded by those who 
interested themselves in Apocalyptic studies, a more numerous 
company sixty years ago than it is now. The “number of 
Beast ” (xiii. 18) was naturally one of the enigmas on which 
these commentators exercised their ingenuity. Divines who 
regarded with abhorrence the Monarch who had revoked tho 
Edict of Nantes were delighted to find the number 666 in the 
numeral letters of Ludovicus (50: 5: 1:100:5). Other 
times produced other appropriate conjectures. Dr. Swete will 
have none of such things. These attempts “to find in the 
cipher 666 the name of one or other of the conspicuous 
characters in modern history . betray ignorance of 
the real functions of Apocalyptic prophecy.” £ the number 
represents a name,” on, “the name is doubtless to be 
sought among the @npia of the first century.” The Hebrew 
letters of Nero(n) Caesar make up the number, and no person- 
ality could fit it better. It is noteworthy that the three digits 
fall equally short of the perfect number, while in the versus 
Sibyllini Christ is said to be symbolised by three digits 


y: . > . ® . 5 ¢ , 
equally exceeding 1b,—oxK To povaces, TOCTa OCeKades, éxarovrades 


VUU: 0 


he goes 








* (1) A Dictwnary of Ch ie G els. Edited by James Hastings, 
D.D. Vol. L., * Aaron—Kn Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. [2is. net.) 
——(2) The Apova se « St. John Text, with I xluction, Notes, an 
Indices. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. Loudon: Macmillanand Co. [15a] 
— he Golden Age he Church. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence- 
Joues, D.D Londeou: S.P.C K, 7s. Gd —(4) The Scientude Creed of @ 
Theologiar By Rudolf Schmid, D.D Translated by J. W. Stoughton, 4. 


Louden: Hodder and Stoughtou. (6s.) 
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éxro. This matter is curious rather than important; but it 
shows the temper in which Dr. Swete approaches his task. 
The Apocalypse gives him the occasion for a profound study 
of the origins of Christianity. To most readers of the book 
that part which contains the Letters to the Seven Churebes is 
the most interesting and edifying. Here they see conditions 
which are more or less reproduced in the circle of their own 
experience. Here they will find much help and illumination 
both from the introduction and from the notes. Perhaps the 
most important point is the absolute silence of the Apocalypse 
as to St. Paul. That a solemn message to the Church of 
Ephesus should contain no reference to its founder is, indeed, 
surprising. Some commentators have gone so far as to see a 
reference to St. Paul in the condemnation of those “who say 
that they are Jews and are not.” ‘This, of course, is intoler- 
able to any one who believes, as we are bound to believe, in 
the solidarity of the New Testament. There may very well 
have been opportunist Jews who shut their eyes to much 
against which they were bound to protest. But it is also 
possible that the Nicolaitans whom St. John so emphatically 
condemns did shelter themselves under the authority of 
St. Paul, a teacher who, if he was anything, was an anti- 
Judaiser. We must be content with adding an emphatic 
commendation of Dr. Swete’s volume to the attention of our 
readers. 

Dr. Spence-Jones’s title is a long way from covering the 
contents of his book. By the “ Golden Age of the Charch” he 
means the century that followed the conversion of Con- 
stantine, but he takes us in the course of his work to times 
very remote from this. Part I. gives us a history of 
monasticism, which he traces down to the present day. In 
Part II. we have a description of church life and activity in 
Constantinople, with the heading of “The New Christian 
City: its Story of 1100 Years.” Part III. is appropriated to 
Rome, and here the limitation of time has been observed; but 
then it was not in Rome, as Dr. Spence-Jones is well aware, 
that the “golden age” is to be seen in its glory. The fact is 
that we have in this book the somewhat miscellaneous collec- 
tion of an industrious student of ecclesiastical history. It 
wants unity, and, from one point of view, the reader, if not 
safeguarded by other authorities, would certainly be misled hy 
it. The Church made vast progress in her “ golden age,” but she 
incorporated paganism quite as much as she conquered it. As 
for monasticism, its benefits were purchased, we may say dearly 
purchased, by the corruption of the world from which it shut 
itself off. In view of the strong reaction of the present time 
towards these things, a writer on early Christian life and 
thought is bound to make large reserves. In any case, Dr. 
Spence-Jones has given us a very interesting book, though it 
might be as well to read along with it Dean Farrar’s Darkness 
and Dawn. 

Dr. Schmid’s Scientific Creed of a Theologian may be recom- 
mended as an admirable handbook on its subject. It is true 
that Christian advocates who would use it must be prepared 
to give up some of the things which some champions of 
orthodoxy feel bound to retain. Dr. Schmid adopts the 
critical view of the Creation story in Genesis. He holds 
that there are two narratives in Genesis i.-ii., the account 
which stands being later in date, that the two are founded 
on different conceptions of the divine action, and that 
they cannot be reconciled. Dr. Schmid analyses with great 
care the scientific theories which have sought to take the place 
of the Hebrew cosmogony. His starting-point is thus 
described :— 

“ Geology and paleontology show us innumerable millenniums 
in which the animal and vegetable world has developed in an 
ascending scale from its lowest forms up to the appearance of 
man. They show us at the same time in a thousand ways that, 
apart from the continually recurring appearance of new forms of 
organisms, essentially the same forces which are effective to-day 
have held sway through all these periods. Comparative anatomy 
shows us the systematic connection of all these organisms with 
extant plants and animals, reaching up to man himself. Finally, 
the history of evolution shows us that everything, even the most 
highly developed individual in the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
has come into existence by a gradual evolution from the simple 
impregnated cell up to the perfect organism.” 

We cannot set out the argument which follows, but we may 
say that it seems to us very closely reasoned. To most people, 
however, the really interesting questions are Providence, 
Prayer, Miracle. Here they will find some valuable guidance. 
Dr. Schmid ably maintains the thesis stated in his preface :— 





et 

“Scientists overstep the limits when they put the results of 
their researches at the disposal of an anti-Christian view of th 
world, or when they think the axiom of Causality, accordin to 
which they prosecute their inquiries, excludes that category of 
Teleology which nevertheless meets them at every turn and 
which finds in the universe as a whole and in its manifold details 
so magnificent a proof. Once we refuse to overstep these limits 
we shall find that the acceptance of a Christian or an anti. 
Christian view of the world is certainly not the result of scientific 
research, but an act of personal choice,—and that just as tho 
Christian view of the world satisfies the soul far better than does 
its rival, so also it presents far fewer difficulties.” 





HAPPINESS, LOGARITHMS, AND DIET.* 


WuEN Lord Rosebery in the autumn of last year propounded 
the theory that the increase of insanity in Great Britain was 
due to the hurry and rush of business life in towns, he wag 
met by the awkward fact that the rate of insanity has 
increased more rapidly in rural than in urban centres. But 
he could hardly have been contradicted if he had put his pro. 
position into rather more general terms, and had suggested, as 
does Dr. Saleeby in a most capable and thoughtful series of 
essays, that “worry is the disease of the age.” If we do not 
all admit that we worry ourselves, we at least are acquainted 
with a large number of persons whose life we feel justified in 
describing as packed with unnecessary troubles: perhaps even 
those who are continually assuring others that they “make 
it a rule never to worry” may appear to their friends as 
absurdly troubled in insisting on the observance of their 
rule. It is, indeed, the universality of the possession of 
worries which renders the subject of them interesting in 
discussion, as the most high-spirited and careless must admit; 
and a very interesting book Dr. Saleeby has contrived to 
make. He has taken every kind of worry with which we are 
acquainted—at least, we have been a little worried in trying to 
think of one which he has not mentioned—has named it, sorted 
it, and put it in its place, and finally, has set down a number 
of confident and cheerful things about it, even here and there 
succeeding in conveying the assurance that if his advice is 
taken, the worry will cease to exist. That is what a doctor 
ought to be able todo. It is not every man who is captain of 
his soul, and the physician is a valuable friend if he can help 
his neighbour to regain any control he has lost, or gain what 
he never had before. 

Worry is well described in one of these pages as “an all 
but inevitable consequence of the supreme characteristic of 
the human mind, the power of contemplating itself, the past 
and the future.” Those who are incapable of troubling them- 
selves about themselves are either undeveloped in mind, as the 
very young child, or diseased in body, as the paralytic, who is 
suffering from a malady bound to be fatal in a very sbort 
time, but who is quite unconcerned about the future. In all 
other lives, there must be a certain amount of this disease, if 
of no other disease; and what is interesting to bear in mind 
from the outset is that “worry as a disease” has only lately 
become acknowledged as an important study for the physician, 
not simply because its presence implies the negation of happi- 
ness, but because of its real and proved power of predisposing 
to disease which might otherwise not have befallen the patient ; 
of inducing sleeplessness, for instance, the most deadly con- 
sumer of vital energy; or even of determining a fatal issue to 
an illness from which recovery, could the worry have been 
removed, was almost certain. Probably as clear an indication 
of the necessity of regarding it, indeed, as a disease is its con- 
stant presence where “there is really no cause for worry.” The 
professional man trying to secure his own position, and to 
assure the future for his wife and children, has every induce- 
ment to trouble his thoughts as to the future; but there isa 
much more unreasonable, and by no means an uncommon, 
spectacle in the woman who is, perhaps, happily married, 
who has successful sons and affectionate daughters, who 
has everything that money can buy and need never trouble 
her head about the future so far as an assured income is 
concerned, and yet whose life is one long succession of almost 
intolerable cares and “fuss.” There, it could be argued to 
flat certainty, must exist real disease, not merely an annoying 
habit; but the difficulty would always be to be allowed to 





* (1) Worry: the Disease of the Age. By C. W. Saleeby, M.D. London: Cassell 
and Co,  [6s.] The Economy of Happiness. By James Mackoye. 
Boston, U.S.4.: Little, Brown, and Co, [$2°50 net.] (3) The Ethics of Diet: 
a Biographical History of the Literature of Humane Dietetics, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Day. By Howard Williams. Abridged Edition, London: 
R. J. James. [ls, net.] 
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cali in the doctor, or, if he were called in, to get his advice 
followed. For here and there the advice is blunt and rough 
enough; in the matter of servants, for instance, though the 
servant worries need not always mean disease, but merely 
lack of thought, there are households where the mistress is 
perpetually having to change her servants, and is continually 
distressed because the cook or the housemaid has given notice; 
and there are other households where every servant becomes 
“a treasure.” Dr. Saleeby, from his experience as a doctor, 
believes that the general cause of the difference is per- 
fectly simple. He holds that “a majority of all mistresses 
attempt to exact from their female servants an amount of 
work of which the average female organism is incapable, 
meanwhile allowing an amount of time ‘out’ that is quite 
inadequate for recuperation,” and his advice to those who are 
worried about their servants is straightforward, if a little 
uncompromising. He has no condolence for them; he would 
merely say to the “average mistress” that “until she begins 
to treat her servants as she might reasonably expect to be 
treated were she a servant, her worry is thoroughly well 
deserved,” and that, in fact, her trouble is, to him, a source of 
gratification. But that is, perhaps, the only case in which he 
js severe. He would, indeed, be of little help to the afflicted 
if he could do no more than tell them that the fault is their 
own. There are far more complex cases than that. Take, for 
instance, those which are concerned, not with terrible possi- 
bilities such as melancholia, or with profound philosophical 
difficulties and questions of religion, but what may fairly be 
called the lighter side of life. There is the case of the man 
who will take his games too seriously; what are you to do 
with him? He plays too late at a “yorker,” or bits too soon 
at a rising ball, and is miserable for the whole afternoon; 
every schoolboy knows the type. Here, again, the advice 
given, “‘ Better not play cricket at ail,” may seem a hard 
saying, but it is followed by “ Better play some other game,” 
which rests on sound reasoning. The difficulty is greatest, 
perhaps, in the not uncommon case of the man who “ cannot 
take a holiday.” Here the author is a little too dogmatic. 
The business man is assured that “on holiday, if he is wise, 
he will not let any one know where he is.” Might not the 
knowledge that “anything might happen,” and that he would 
know nothing about it, prove a constant source of worry? A 
sounder plan is to let one trusted friend into the secret, 


but to be certain first that nothing short of a catastrophe | : 
| of the city. 


or a legacy will induce him to interrupt your holiday. With- 


out some such precaution taken before leaving business | 
| for comment. 


behind, the shock of home-coming might undo all the good of 
the holiday itself. 

Dr. Saleeby’s book leaves a pleasant, healthy ring behind it. 
Other books on allied subjects do not. Perhaps as good an 
example of real worry and puzzling about what ought to be 
the simplest of all pursuits is Mr. Mackaye’s ponderous 
volume, The Economy of Happiness. Here are five hundred 
and thirty-three pages (without an index, by the way) devoted 
to an attempt to solve once for all the problem of how to be 
happy though alive. Mr. Mackaye states that he definitely 
offers, or tries to formulate, a “cure-all,” a “universal 
panacea,” for all human ills, and his panacea is a perfectly 
simple one, being just common-sense. With that object in 
view, he sets out in pursuit of the idea of happiness, chases it 
up into a corner, catches it, puts it under a microscope, 
dissects it, measures it, weighs it, labels different bits of it 
with dozens of tickets, and finally makes logarithms about it! 
Thus, in dealing with what he calls pathedon-minutes, which 
measure, so to speak, the horse-power of pleasure or pain you 
can get into a given space of time in the day :— 

“For any sample period T there will be a multiplier 
25 wee, which, when multiplied into T expressed in 

reo 
hours, will show the surplus or deficit during that period. Let 
us call this multiplier z; then expressing the result in semi- 
pathedon-minutes, instead of pathedon-minutes, we have : 
log 1:2*—* 
~"2(x +5) 
Plotting this equation we attain Curve C (Fig. 11).” 
It is all quite serious, and belongs to what is an infinitely 
laboriously worked-out argument for new methods of Socialism. 
Are we to come at last to happiness through algebra? No, 
but by diet, exclaims another physician, Mr. Howard Williams, 
who spoils a collection of occasionally interesting extracts by a 
preface noisy with such phrases as “ unutterable degradation ” 


Z= 








and “hideously barbarous” as applied to the eating of 
meat. That is nonsense, of course; it may suit one man to 
be a vegetarian and another to eat meat, and both may be 
moral and upright persons. They arrive at good health and 
happiness by different roads, that is all. But by logarithms 
and semi-pathedons? Prodigious! 
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ART-BOOKS. 

The Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome. By Rodolfo 
Lanciani. (A. Constable and Co. 21s.)—At the present time 
numbers of books are written dealing with Italy, her cities and 
her art; but too often these are mere repetitions of other 
books, the authors having neither the capacity for original 


| treatment of historical materials, nor the knowledge to enable 


them to give any illuminating criticism of works of art. The 
result is that many pages are covered with vague information 
and shallow criticism. These books cannot be called inaccurate, 
but they leave no distinct impression on the mind. Very different 
is the work before us. Signor Lanciani knows his subject 
thoroughly and at first hand, and he is able to bring to 
bear a vast amount of curious and interesting detail. The 
epoch treated of begins with the Pontificate of Julius II. 
and ends with that of Paul IIL, thus taking in the period when 
Italian art rose to its greatest height and fell so quickly. It is 
not only the art which is described, but also the life, politics, and 
the religious troubles of the Reformation. Very interesting is the 
history of Vittoria Colonna and the band of reformers who gathered 
round her, and the curious speculations as to the possibility and 
objects of Calvin’s visit to Ferrara. The numerous iliustrations 
are well executed. Many of them are reproductions of old pictures 
and engravings which throw light on the buildings of Rome at 
the period chosen by the author for his studies. 

Franciscan Legends in Italian Art. By Emma Gurney Salter. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 7s. Gd.) —Miss Salter gives us brief accounts 
of the various stories and legends connected with the life of St. 
Francis, together with a description of the treatment of these 
events by the Italian painters. Those who are curious to trace 


| out the symbolism and incidents in early Italian pictures will get 





help from this book. 

Florentine Palaces and their Stories. By Janet Ross. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 6s.)—The unhurried visitor to Florence will find in 
this volume something about a great number of the old palaces 
The historical rather than the architectural interest 
of the palaces is dwelt upon, though their structure also comes in 
The mention of the underground passages and 
secret rooms in the Palazzo Vecchio is tantalising. There is 
always something very attractive in the underground mysteries 
of a great old building, and we could wish for more explicit 
information. 

Notable Pictures in Rome. By Edith Harwood. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 4s. 6d.)—As a guide this book might be of great use in 
Rome, since it tells the traveller where to find the pictures he wants 
to see. But the unwary must be warned against some of the 
writer’s fanciful ideas. For instance, we are told that Michel- 
angelo in the fresco of Adam in the Sistine Chapel was really 
depicting a Gnostic idea of the Deity, and not the creation of 
man.——Siena and her Artists. By F. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—This is another book which will be useful to the 
visitor to Italy who wishes for criticisms of pictures not too 
learned or technical. 

Studies in Pictures. By J.Van Dyke. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.) 
—This little book, which comes from America, is just the kind of 
work that is wanted to put the uninstructed lover of pictures on 
the right track. From it he will begin to realise the painter's 
point of view, and be taught how different it is from that 
generally assumed by the public. Here he will learn the 
enormous and preponderating value to the artist of decorative 
effect over sentiment. In fact, he will be taught to look at pictures 
as the painter does, with his eyes, and not with his reasoning 
faculty. Mr. Van Dyke does not, of course, take the extreme view 
that a picture is merely a decorative pattern and nothing else. 
But he enforces the truth that a painter is chiefly occupied with the 
decorative effect produced by his material. There is an excellent 
chapter on the violence done to the appearance of pictures by their 
being hung in galleries. All the great works of the past were 
executed to occupy definite places either in churches or palaces, 
and to hang these pictures anyhow and all together is to make the 
least of their beauties. In Berlin something at least has been 
done to give appropriate surroundings to the masterpieces of the 
Renaissance. No greater injustice can done to the beauty of 
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pictures than to treat them as specimens in a museum and arrange 
them scientifically. Perfectly harmonious surroundings doubtless 
account for the great impression made by works of the second 
class when we see them in the churches and palaces of Italy 
under the conditions their artists designed for them. 

Velazquez. By A. de Beruete. (Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d.)— 
This is not a brilliant study of the genius and technique of the 
unrivalled master like that of the late R. A. M. Stevenson. Rather 
it is a calm, critical study, full of patient learning, without 
dulness. The author throws doubts on the authenticity of the 
Admiral in the National Gallery, considering it to be a work by 
Mazo, the son-in-law of Velazquez. These doubts are based 
merely upon internal arguments, and have the uncertainty of 
all such criticism. 

A series of books on Spanish art is being issued by A. Calverley 
(John Lane, 3s. 6d.) dealing with The Escorial, Murillo, Spanish 
Armour, and The Prado, this last being written in conjunction 
with C, G. Hartley. In these books the illustrations are all put 
together and occupy about half the volume. In turning over the 
pictures of The Escorial we cannot but be struck by the fantastic 
richness of the architectural decoration, which, in spite of its 
force, never attains the beauty of pure Italian work. The illus- 
trations in the book on armour show how well many of the pieces 
have been set up, especially the knights on horseback. Very 
different these appear to be from the Guy Fawkes style adopted 
in England in the Tower, and even in the Wallace Collection, 
where the splendid fifteenth-century suit is made to look more 
like the White Knight in “ Alice” than a warrior by Mantegna. 

The Sculpture of the West. (J. M. Dent and Co. 1s.)—After 
turning over the pages of this little volume of the “Temple 
Cyclopaedic Primers,” we look at the title-page to see whether it 
is written by our old friend Professor Dryasdust, but instead we 
find the name of Dr. Hans Stegmann. In this book the facts are 
thick on the ground; indeed, it might be described as a “ congested 
area” of information. We can imagine some essentially inartistic 
but conscientious mind laboriously reading this volume and going 
to sculpture galleries to identify the statues therein described, but 
with no thought of enjoying them. 

About a Picture and Alesso Baldovinetti by an Artist.—A little 
pamphlet with this title has reached us. It contains but six 
pages of print, and no publisher's name is given; but the 
question raised by the author is an interesting one, There exists 
in the National Gallery a remarkably beautiful picture of 
Tobias and the Angel. The authorship of the painting has 
been successively assigned to many artists, and of late the 
authorities have taken refuge in the vague ascription of 
“Tuscan School.” The writer of the pamphlet brings arguments 
to bear in favour of the picture being by Alesso Baldovinetti. 
There is a great deal to be said in favour of the attribution, and 
we should like to seo a photograph of the picture in question, 
together with a series of reproductions of authentic pictures by 
this rather rare master. 

William Blake. By Laurence Binyon. (Methuen and Co. 
2ls.)—This, the first volume of a work on Blake, contains a 
general introduction and the illustrations to the Book of Job. 
Mr. Binyon writes with admiration of Blake, and knows how to 
communicate his enthusiasm. He is at his best in treating of 
Blake’s poetry. When he comes to Blake the artist we feel the 
critic has been carried away by his appreciation of the intention, 
and does not realise how far short Blake fell in his execution. 
Imagine that Blake had written no poetry or prose and that 
nothing was known about his personality, what would have 
been thought of his drawings? Surely an unbiassed critic would 
sigh over the extraordinary beauty of the vision which the ill- 
trained artist was struggling to set down in line and colour. 
Blake’s great artistic gifts were marred by his absurd theories. 
He said he drew from imagination rather than from life. In 
truth, he drew from the remembrance of bad engravings after 
Michelangelo, as Mr. Binyon points out. 


The 
Would 


ugly violations of the structure of the human body. 
literary critic like Mr. Binyon does not fully realise this. 


he, we wonder, write in ecstasies over blank versuw founded on | 


Milton which, though it undoubtedly contained music in its 
rhythm, was full of grammatical mistakes of avulgarkind? This 
is a fair literary parallel to Blake’s drawing. Of the group of 
angels on the title-page to the Job Mr. Binyon says: “The beauty 
of flight in the angels’ figures is expressed as very few but Blake 
have ever been able to express it. Luini and Botticelli have 
made angels float in lovely motion, but have not given the sweep- 
ing and soaring rhythm that delights us here.” 
we turn to the drawing. The general outline of the group is 
lovely indeed, but every figure is marred by deplorable violations 
of the beauty of the body. We believe that had Mr. Binyon’s 


Constantly a figure ! 
splendid in conception of line is made ridiculous by hideously | 
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acquaintance with the structure of the human form been ag 
close as is his knowledge of poetry he could not have written 
these words. But this series of illustrations contains at least 
one thing in which the technical rendering is sufficiently adequate 
to leave our pleasure wholly unalloyed. The morning stars singing 
together remains one of the most perfect pieces of lyric design 
ever achieved. 

Guide to the Mediaeval Room at the British Museum. (Printed 
by order of the Trustees. 1s.6d.)—The British Museum seems to 
accept a very wide meaning of the word “ Mediaeval,” for in this 
book are included many seventeenth-century objects,—for instance, 
pipeclay wig-curlers, and even a Chelsea enamel of a century 
later. But apart from such eccentricities, the book is a mine of 
curious information about the things made and used by our 
remote ancestors. 

Royal Academy Pictures, 1907. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—Thero 
are advantages in having the Academy reduced to black and 
white. No doubt the good pictures suffer, but they are so few; 
and against this loss must be set the inestimable gain of having 
the violence of colour of the bad pictures, whose name is legion, 
tamed and made harmless. The reproductions are very well 


executed. 
John Downman, A.R.A.: his Life and Works. By G. ©, 
Williamson. Connoisseur Extra Number. (Connoisseur Office, 


5s. net.)—Downman was a clever draughtsman up to a point, but 
he had the ordinary failing of the English Academician: he 
was enamoured of the obvious and the pretty. These qualities, 
together with his eighteenth-century costume, no doubt account 
for his present popularity. 

Sir William Beechey. By W. Roberts. (Duckworth and Co, 
7s. 6d.)—Beechey was a far stronger man than Downman, but he 
too had the fatal inclination towards prettiness rather than beauty. 
Occasionally in his earlier work, especially in groups of figures, 
he showed considerable power. Too often Beechey contented 
himself with being a poor reZection of Sir Joshua. The story of 
the painter’s life is told in the volume before us with a large 
amount of insignificant detail. Much of the information would 
have been better conveyed in a tabular form, and somo space 
might then have been available for a serious discussion of the art 
of the painter. 

William Strang: a Catalogue of his Etched Work, Illustrated 
with 471 Reproductions. With an Introductory Essay by Laurence 
Biuyon. (J. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 42s.)—There is no 
question but that this book is an impressive one. Could any 
other British artist to-day show such an “output” of invention 
and force? A great many of the plates reveal the influence of 
other artists, Legros and Millet especially; but nevertheless, 
taken as a whole, a distinctly original impression is produced. It 
is the impression of a thoughtful and imaginative mind, of 
rugged strength and accomplished technique. 








THE BATTLES OF THE SCHA-HO AND OF MUKDEN. 

The Battle on the Scha-Ho; The Battle of Mukden. Translated 
from Supplements to the Militdr Wochenblatt by Karl von Donat. 
With Maps. Comments by Lieutenant-General von Caemmerer. 
(Hugh Rees. 6s. net each.)—Mr. von Donat will receive the 
grateful thanks of all students of the Manchurian Campaign for 
having translated, and so rendered accessible to English readers, 
the extremely valuable supplements of the Militér Wochenblatt 
which describe the two greatest battles of that campaign,—to wit, 
the nine days’ battle on the Scha-Ho, and the last great decisive 
action of all, the ten days’ battle of Mukden. The text is confined 
to a terse narrative of facts, and avoids any kind of reflections. It 
is illustrated by a series of admirable maps prepared in the office 
of the Great General Staff of Berlin, from which the characteristic 
features of every phase of each fight can be seen at a glance. 
The comments which follow, by Lieutenant-General von 
Caemmerer, are not only extremely valuable in themselves, but 
show how the student should learn to draw his own deductions 
from the facts of military history as they are set before him. 
| We believe that our own General Staff has been preparing a 
| similar series of studies. But here, as in the case of the official 
| history of the South African War, the Germans have forestalled 
us, and even when the results of our own lucubrations are pub- 
| lished, they will probably, following on our usual practice in 
| these matters, the reason for which it is so difficult to. under- 
| stand, be treated as confidential documents, and therefore will 
| not be accessible to the general public. General von Caemmerer 
| describes himself as an ardent adherent of the German tactical 
regulations, upon which, indeed, the strategy of Marshal Oyama 
was based, and the conviction to which he has arrived is that 
| these great battles, as well as the whole course of the East 
' Asiatic war, have most admirably confirmed the doctrines of the 
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German General Staff. His comments on the two battles may be 


said to be studies mainly in the tactics of envelopment. On the 
Scha-Ho the Russians endeavoured to envelop the Japanese right 
wing, but they made the cardinal error of restricting their main 
frontal attack in the centre, while their enveloping attack 
was in progress, to a mere containing action, and even so delayed 
this beyond the time at which it might really have had a decisive 
effect in lightening the task of Stackelberg’s eastern detachment. 
That General was obliged, therefore, to fight an almost inde- 
pendent battle for four days, and was certainly justified in 
complaining that his efforts had not been properly seconded by the 
main army. On the other hand, Marshal Oyama is criticised for 
not counter-attacking at a much earlier stage of the fighting, and, 
moreover, for launching that attack, when he did make it, upon 
the Russian centre instead of upon theirright flank. Itis pointed 
out that an attack so delivered would, had it succeeded, have 
driven Kuropatkin into the mountains east of Mukden, and away 
from his lines of communication on the railway. Nevertheless, 
we are told that the Japanese have shown us how the frontal 
attack on a grand scale must be carried out by infantry 
on modern principles,—i.e, by means of the systematic 
approach with the spade, and by the advance by night 
over ground which the enemy’s fire renders impassable by 
day. This alone will ensure the lasting value of the Scha-Ho, 
At the battle of Mukden it was the turn of the Japanese 
to attempt an enveloping movement. General von Caemmerer 
holds that Oyama made a distinct, if excusable, error in not 
having ventured'a much weaker centre, so freeing his general 
reserve to be detailed to that wing (the left) where the crisis 
was intended. Had he been bold enough to do this, it is declared 
that victory would have been his a whole week sooner, and with 
much more decisive results. That Nogi’s army succeeded at all 
was indeed due to the tactical clumsiness of the Russians. It is 
pointed out that Kuropatkin ought to have realised, as indeed all 
Europe had realised before the event, that the main attempt 
would be made on his right wing.' He would then not have left 
his right wing completely en Uair, and wasted the reserve behind 
it by despatching it on a four days’ march towards the left, 
whence it was again recalled barely in time, and in a very 
exhausted condition, to take part in the fighting west of the 
town. Possibly he was misled by the exaggerated reports 
of the strength and intentions of the new Fifth Army 
(Kawamura); but the fact remains that a juster appreciation 
would have enabled him to deal an absolutely fatal blow at 
Nogi’s developing movement as actually carried out. Even as 
it was, a great victory was still within the grasp of the Russians 
as late as March Sth-7th, had Biirger’s infantry brigade, at one time 
nine miles on Nogi’s outermost left wing, and De Witt’s division 
from their entrenched line west of Mukden, combined to fall upon 
the open flank of the Japanese. Instead of that, Biirger, like 
Dumbowski, with his division in an exactly similar position on 
the Scha-Ho, feeling isolated, did nothing more than march 
about the enemy’s wing until at last he got into touch again 
with the front of the main army, whose long line he merely 
ended by prolonging. It is the function of the military 
student to criticise. Fortunately for him, there will never 
be any campaign where the “might-have-been” is not infinitely 
attractive. General von Caemmerer’s criticisms seem to us 
to be exceedingly sound in the main, and in any case he 
has undoubtedly provided us with two most interesting essays 
on the tactics of envelopment. He has many other lessons 
to teach us, and chief among them is the danger, as illus- 
trated by the 
advanced positions beyond the main line of entrenchments when 
acting on the defensive, and the fundamental error of the opinion, 
still lingering, he tells us, in the German Army, that the united 
and simultaneous shock action of masses disposed in great depth 
will ever succeed at any time in ensuring a modern victory. But 
for his reasoning on these and other important matters, and for 
the narrative from which he draws his conclusions, we must refer 


tussians in both engagements, of occupying 


our readers to the volumes themselves. 








THE CAUSES OF DECAY IN A BRITISH INDUSTRY. 

The Causes of Decay in a British Industry. By “ Artifex” and 
“Opifex.” (Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The trade under 
review is the Birmingham gun trade, and the book is the work 
of persons actually engaged in that industry, who are therefore 








| structive, is brought to bear on the conception of the 


both agree as to the causes of the decay.” They differ, however, 
as to the remedies, and, indeed, they are very chary in setting 
forth remedies in any detail. The following we find somewhat 
obscure :—‘‘ Artifex’ is inclined to believe that relief will be 
obtained from the British Government when the members of it 
understand that it is necessary to do something to save the 
trade, and he has faith in those possessed of the gift to govern, 
and in the British hereditary aristocracy. ‘Opifex’ looks to the 
Labour Party and the paid politician rather than to the existing 
governing classes and the House of Lords.” We hope that relief 
from these quarters is not the only expedient before the gun- 
makers of Birmingham. The authors, fairly enough from their 
“as one of the most 
This, we think, 


own point of view, describe their industry 
important productive crafts of Great Britain.” 
must be taken with some qualification if it is stretched to mean 
that the trade is a normal and typical one. The purchase of 
guns for military purposes is necessarily a trade affected by 
political considerations. Further, the use of firearms is deemed 
dangerous, and has been put under re Government 
also has thought it necessary to manufacture a large proportion 
of its own warlike material. The trade is not therefore a fair 
It is impossible 


4 


striction. 


sainple of the normal industry of the country. 
not to admire the sanguine faith of the authors in the “ hereditary 
aristocracy” or the “paid politician,” which has survived the 
criticism which they themselves address to the previous efforts of 
our Legislature. “ With regard to home legislation,” they tell us 
(p. 43°, “we shall show and attempt to prove, that the general 
effect of all legislation is to increase the cost of production, and 
with regard to foreign legislation that no serious attempt has 
been made by the British Government to lessen the burdens 
foreign authorities are imposing upon British manufacturers 
doing an export trade. So faras we know there is but one act 
on the statute-book which is intended even indirectly to benefit 
British manufacturers, and this, the Merchandise Marks Act, 
has been used to the detriment of our industry as set forth in 
Chap. vii.” An interesting summary of the causes of decay, as 
conceived by the authors, is given on p. 254, which we endeavour 
further to summarise. National and municipal extravagance, 
legislative interference with personal liberty, and generally what 
we term State-Socialistic legislation, this is the first count in 
the indictment. ‘The second is logically in direct contradiction 
to the principle underlying the first count; it is based on the 
complaint that the British Government has done nothing to “ pre- 
serve ” markets at home and abroad for British goods, while foreign 
Governments have laboured successfully to exclude our products 
from their shores. It is the old story of the “ things seen” and 
“the things not seen.” Our authors have in this respect an 
advantage over some controversialists. They see, or think they 
3 of a policy of domestic protection as well 


see, the disadvanta 
as the disadvantages of a policy of foreign free-trade. Their 
remedy is to introduce freedom where we now have protection, 
This does not 
The authors’ knowledge of the 


and protection where we now have freedom. 
appear to us philosophical. 
history of their own trade enables them to set out facts that 
must be new to most of us, but wo are not convinced by the 
economic reasoning which they very modestly and temperately 
seek to base thereon. To the Free-trader this book will 
be instructive as showing the well-known inconveniences 
and hardships which are incidental to the shifting course of 
trade, but it will not, we think, persuade him that itis his duty 
to reverse a policy, approved to him by theory and the experience 


of sixty years, for the sake of attempting to keep even such an 
important industry as the Birmingham gun trade in the channel 
and at the level which those who follow it demand, 





ETHICS OF CITIZENSHIP 

Ethics of Citizenship. By John Maccunn, M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. (J. MacLehose and 
Sons, Glasgow. 2s. 6d. net.)—The keynote of this work is one of 
reasoned and scholarly optimism, a vein of thought which it is 
salutary to follow in these times of social and political contro- 
versy. The object of the author has been “to connect some of 
the leading aspects of democratic citizenship with ethical facts 


| and beliefs.” In the first essay, criticism, destructive and con- 
) 


“equality of 


| men.” The untenable proposition that all men are equal is set 


| aside, but sufficient 


“better able” than others “to appreciate the effects upon their | 
| moral and religious experience that the humblest member of the 


own trade of political changes, fresh general legislation, and 
varying economic conditions.” “The book,” they add, “ must be 
taken in its entirety as an attempt to elucidate the results of 
legislation and policy upon a particular industry.” 
agree “that the fire-arms industry of the country is declining, 


Both authors | 


justification for all that legitimately follows 


from the assumption is found “in the fact recognised alike in 


community possesses a spiritual worth which effectually parts 
the man from the chattel and the animal.” Similarly the con- 
nity” is discussed. The fraternity dreamed of 

ut l Instead, if 





ception of “ frate 
by the French revol 


ionists has not been realis 
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satiriste and theorists are to be believed, we have realised 
individual competition and social disintegration. Yet the spirit 
of Fraternity is alive.” The spirit of fraternity is not 
inconsistent with liberty,—the liberty that has its root in 
the mutual recognition of our neighbour's “spiritual worth.” 
It is based not on a theory but on irresistible facts, on 
the family life, on the inevitable co-operation of the division 
of labour, and on the truth that civilised society is organic and 
not atomistic in its nature. All this is salutuary food for 
reflection at a time when the very etymology of our contro- 
versial terms testifies to a hopeless confusion of thought. How 
completely, for instance, are the true issues obscured by labelling 
as “individualists” those who base their social creed on a 
recognition of man’s personal liberty and responsibility, who 
regard the organic growth of society and the feeling of fraternity 
which accompanies it as the natural flower that blossoms from 
this root. By an almost equal ineptitude, Socialism is the term 
given to the creed which refuses to see any merit in the organic 
entity which we call society, except it be coerced by the usurped 
authority of an autocrat or a popular majority. It is the 
privilege of those who live in a society that has been developed 
from the base which our author distinguishes as the mutual 
recognition of individual “spiritual worth” to have Pisgah 
glimpses of distant Utopias in which all trace of the personal 
discipline of the earlier origin seems to have disappeared, and in 
which the best social instincts appear to be spontaneous and 
habitual. The less reflective mind, then, assumes that the 
discipline of personal responsibility can be dispensed with, and 
that the flower will still continue to blossom when the root is 
gone. Measures are then proposed, in the name of society, destruc- 
tive of the responsibility and initiative of the individual, and this 
anti-social policy masquerades under the title of Socialism. 
Professor Maccunn’s philosophical analysis of some of the root- 
ideas of our social system is admirably suited to clear away 
misconception and to pave the way for a juster estimate of the 
real issues. These are lofty themes to which only inadequate 
reference can here be made. It must suffice to add that the book 
consists of nine more or less detached essays. Equality, 
fraternity, the rights of man, citizenship, the rule of the majority, 


political consistency, democracy and character, and some economic | 


and moral aspects of luxury are the subjects on which the author 
enlarges. The work is well worth the consideration of those 
who wish to study citizenship in a serious spirit. 








THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands: a Political History 
and a Study in Practical Statesmanship. By J. Ellis Barker. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This interesting volume 
opens with the heading “The Netherlands and the British 
Empire: a Comparison and a Parallel,” and it concludes with the 
warning that unless our country, now “suffering from chronic 
misgovernment,” is soon “ organised and united in accordance 
with modern requirements,” she will share the fate of the 
Dutch, and “lose her power, her colonies, her industries, her 
trade, her shipping, and her wealth to other nations.” Striving 
to construct “a political and economic history which aims at the 
analysis of causes,” the author has not made his narrative a mere 
medley of what Herbert Spencer would have called unmeaning 
names, dates, and events: his pages contain no picture of 
Van Tromp sweeping the Channel with the symbolical broom 
at his masthead, or of De Ruyter raiding Chatham, neither 
does he indulge in the illustrative portraits and anecdotes 
to which Motley condescended. But the warmest devotee of 
Clio in her traditional garments must admit the writer's 
thorough familiarity with the best literature of his subject, 
the high intellectual tone of his ideas and generalisations, 
and the polish of the epigrammatic style, reflections, and 
warnings that give many of his pages a verve and colour 
of which his great American predecessor would not have 
been ashamed. Calling his book a “compendium of practical 
statesmanship,” Mr. Barker says :—‘“It matters little whether 
an Englishman is acquainted with the existence of Henry VIII. 
and George IV., but it is most important that every British 
voter should be acquainted with the causes which led to the 
decline and the downfall of the Dutch Commonwealth.” And 
why? Because Holland has developed on lines almost identical 
with those of Anglo-Saxondom. To our Premier and Mr. Balfour 
we recommend the dicta that “party politicians rule a nation 
for party ends,” that they “never hesitate to make the 
ablest servants of the nation responsible for their own 
incapacity,” and that “every war is treated as a party war, 


a, 
of a democratic nation habitually favours, encourages, and 


supports the enemy.” Again: “ Economy was the plausible 

of the Dutch demagogues, which was reinforced by dedlantion, 
against militarism and by asserting that the Netherlands were 9 
peaceful State which none would attack, that they would never 
be invaded, and that therefore the navy sufficed to protect 
the country and its world-wide trade. Hence, when the 
Netherlands were invaded, they collapsed utterly.” This passage 
contains a most important warning for us, but our author must 
have been dreaming when he wrote that Britain is rapidly sinking 
to the rank of a second-rate Power. As ridiculous is his final 
assertion that our Cobdenite rulers have worked for the disinte. 
gration of the Empire, and allowed our industries and agriculture 
to decay, so that the British race has physically deteriorated ang 
grown unwarlike. It would be far truer to say that the physique 
of our labouring population received very serious injury from 
the criminal folly of a fiscal system which prevented the import 
of the grain for which the people hungered, and forced them to 
live and toil half starved. 








DACCA. 

The Romance of an Eastern Capital. By F. B. Bradley-Birt, 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Although Dacca, as capital 
of the new province of Eastern Bengal, has already made sub. 
stantial advances in administrative, industrial, and commercial 
progress, the legendary and historic glories of the city and the 
adjacent regions must not be forgotten. The story of the 
countries called by chroniclers “the land of emerald and silver” 
is now well told by a writer with adequate knowledge and artistic 
powers. In the van is the Buddhist kingdom of Vikrampur ; then 
come the Hindu and Mussulman dynasts of Sonargaon, with their 
capital, famous for its muslins, now all rice-fields and jungle, 
and afterwards the domain of the Moghul Emperors of Delhi, the 
Viceroy of one of whom built for himself as chief residence the 
present Dacca. Clive and Plassey brought the countries of the 
Brahmaputra under the rule of the India Company, who had long 








not a national war, by the party in opposition. Hence one-half 





maintained a branch factory in the city of the delta, which for 
Bishop Heber, on his visitation of 1824, was a depopulated medley 
of mosques, ruins, and bushes, without trade or manufacture, 
lying altogether outside the movement of the great Indian 
world. Mr. Birt’s narrative is always vigorous and realistic, 
be his topic a dynastic change, a tumbledown palace, a 
herd of buffaloes or a procession of elephants, a muezzin 
calling to prayer, or an endless train of pilgrims crowding to 
obtain pardon for their sins from the omnipotent Brahma by 
washing in‘ the river. As a painter of Nature the author 
recalls in places Lamartine or Taine; but at the sight of dawn 
or sunset he overloads his sentences with the names of 
all the colours of the paint-box and invokes precious stones 
enough to fill a jeweller’s shop. An odd freak of fancy has 
induced him to interleave his pictures of Oriental splendour with 
a series of pages on a whitewashed Roman Catholic church of 
village measurements and fittings, where half-a-dozen believers, 
descendants of the early French and Portuguese local factory 
hands, are witnessing the celebration of a Mass which is described 
in sustained splendour of rhetoric suitable for a vast Pontifical 
function in St. Peter’s. Very captivating are the scattered 
paragraphs on the muslins of Sonargaon and Dacca, once so 
largely exported to Europe, a garment made of which, said 
Tavernier in 1666, he could pull through a ring, while a turban 
sixty cubits in length would go into a small cocoanut. Mr. 
Birt explains how our English market for “Running Water,” 
“Evening Dew,” and “the King’s Water ” (still known as Malmal 
Khas) was blocked more than a century ago by a prohibitive 
tariff-duty on cotton, but he does not add tbat the place of those 
muslins has been commercially taken here by native and Swiss 
goods. We read that the Dacca output is still of incomparable 
fineness, although the native appliances are as primitive as ever. 
As this volume says little of the immediate political antecedents 
and results of the creation of the new province, we think it 
desirable to explain that the efficient government of a country 
as large as France, with a population of eighty millions, by a 
single Lieutenant-Governor and Staff, has long been held to be 
an impossibility, so that schemes of reform have been in 
the air for half-a-century. Amongst the excellent results 
of the division may be named the satisfaction thus given 
to the Mohammedan majority of the population (eighteen 
millions to twelve of Hindus), whose approval has been strongly 
re-echoed by the followers of the Prophet in other parts of 
India. The inexorable logic of facts encourages the hope that 
the new Bengal, with its resources of jute, cotton, and Assam 
tea, will one day rank with the most important of our Indian 
provinces. Assam tea, we believe, is not of Darjeeling or Ceylon 
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TARPON. 

Tarpon Fishing in Mexico and Florida. By E.G. S. Churchill. 
(Harrison and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—We imagine that most anglers 
would like to have a tarpon stuffed and mounted ina glass case. 
It is a misfortune that the king of sport-giving fish should be of 
little use for anything else when he is caught. Mr. Churchili’s 
pook contains very clear and practical directions where to go and 
how to fish. Much has of course been written about the tarpon, 
especially by American sportsmen, but we do not know of any 


this flight of the sun and its attendant planets is a true journey 
towards Vega, or whether it is merely part of an incredible vast 
orbit which we are describing about some other sun, still undis- 
tinguishable amidst the countless orbs which strew the night 
sky. Some of the other suns, we know, are actually describing 
such orbits. Some of the stars, again, like the vast orb of 


| Arcturus, are engaged on similar journeys with so huge a velocity 


English book with more useful hints, a better description of the | 


sport, or 2 more detailed estimate of expenses. No one hence- 
forth is likely to start from these shores upon a tarpon-fishing 
expedition without reading and digesting Mr. Churchill’s record 
of his experiences. Mr. Churchill caught his first tarpon at 
Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico. Here there is a hotel kept 
by “an ardent tarpon fisherman of American extraction,” who 
supplies everything needful. The tides at Tampico do not affect 
the fishing as they did at Punta Gorda, on the west coast of 
Florida, which Mr. Churchill subsequently visited. Moreover, 
the sport at Tampico is better; and it is a more civilised anda 
more accessible spot. The shortest route, and most expensive, is 
to go to New York, and thence by rail, which means five days in 
the train. Or one can get a ticket from Liverpool to Tampico 
by the Leyland line, which costs £25. The journey takes twenty- 
seven days. As to cost: boat, boatman, and baits should come 
to about ten shillings a day; but these charges are going 
up by leaps and bounds; board and lodging at the hotel can 
be got for about ten shillings a day. This is not excessive. 
But in Florida the tarpon-fisher is looked on as a living gold- 
mine; and the Britisher who does not want to be cheated and 
fleeced must be on his guard. The best season at Tampico is 
from January to April. The energy and jumping-power of a two- 
hundred-pound tarpon are indescribable. Mr. Churchill’s book is 


| forth. 


illustrated with a great number of small photographs, which are | 


fairly successful in showing the attitudes of the leaping fish and 
the places where they are caught. But nothing, except actual 
experience, can enable the reader to picture the splash and the 
silver of a tarpon when he clears the water, nor to imagine the 
sensation of playing a fish six feet long with a little greenheart 
rod and two hundred yards of thirty-ply line. Mr. Churchill’s 
descriptions are vividly written; and he tells in vigorous 
language how the bait is seized,—the rod bends as though struck 
by a sledgehammer, the line flies out, and the fish, looking like a 
column of silver, jumps high into the air shaking itself like a 
huge steel spring and scattering spray in every direction. Roach- 
fishing must seem very poor sport after this. Of the many 
tarpon that take the bait few are landed; and when a really 
big one breaks away we may well exclaim: “ Eheu! miserrimus 
piscator!” 








POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 

Side-lights on Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb. (Harper and 
Brothers. 7s. 6d. net.)—Professor Newcomb, who has so long 
stood at the official head of astronomy in the United States, is « 
most lucid and entertaining writer, and such a book of essays 
and lectures on his own subject as he has now published is quite 
sure of a hearty welcome from those non-technical readers to 


whom it appeals. The interesting paper on “Making and Using 


that the whole stellar system, so far as we can measure it, is in- 
sufficient in mass to deflect their motion from a straight line, and 
we have to ask ourselves if these “runaway stars” are in trath 
visitants from some external universe, merely passing through 
All these problems 
weomb handles with great illuminative power; he is 

1 rnitude in the astronomical world. 
Natural Phenomena. By F. A. Black. (Gall and Inglis. 
6s. net.)—-Mr. Black’s unpretentious book gives an intelligible 
and interesting account of some astronomical and terrestrial 
problems of daily interest. He explains why local time differs in 
various parts of the world, why the sun and moon look larger 
when they are near the horizon than when they are high up in 
the sky, how the weather is supposed to move in cycles, and so 
Allthoughtful readers will find his book very satisfactory, 
and will close it with the sense of knowing more about the 


our system in the lapse of uncounted ages. 
Professor N 


certainly a star of the first ma 





mechanism of the world than when they took it up. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 

Memories of the Months: Fourth Series. Ry the Right Hon. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., F.R.S. (Edward Arnold. 7s. 64.)— 
When we say that this new series of Memories fully maintains 
the pleasurable interest of its predecessors we are bestowing high 
praise. Sir Herbert Maxwell isa true lover of Nature, and it is 
impossible to read his book without being infected in some degree 
with his enthusiasm. Literary excellence and scientific accuracy, 
two qualities which often do not accompany each other, combine 
to increase the value of these notes. The book is illustrated 
with half-a-dozen photographs of considerable merit. Perhaps 
the strongest claim to the gratitude of naturalists among the 
records of his various activities which Sir Herbert Maxwell relates 
is in effecting the passage through the House of Commons of a Bill 
for the protection of the St. Kilda wren. This little bird, which 
has hitherto been found in only one spot in the whole world—the 
rocky island of St. Kilda—was fast being exterminated by the in- 
satiate greed and wanton vandalism of egg-collectors. It is very 
much to be hoped that the legal protection now extended to this 
species will enable any pairs which may have survived the 
depredations of the trophy-hunters to multiply and re-people, 
or rather re-wren, the island. Sir Herbert, in common with all 
those who appreciate the beauties of Nature, is very indignant 
at the craze for collecting, which is mistaken by so many for 
being the pursuit of science. He points out also that many 
creatures which are on the “black list” of gamekeepers do 
far more good than harm. The green woodpecker he defends 
on the ground of the valuable destruction it works among the 
pine-beetles which commit such ravages among coniferous trees. 
For owls he sets up a complete defence. Of the four British 
species which are at all generally distributed, three—namely, the 
tawny, barn, and long-eared owls—hunt only by night, and, there. 
fore, are harmless to young game, which is only abroad by 
day. The fourth species, the short-eared owl, does, it is true, 





| hunt by day, but it only comes to us in the winter, and hence the 


a Telescope,” for instance, in the course of its thirty pages tells | 


the layman practically all that he wants to know about the way 
in which Galileo’s optic tube has been developed into a splendid 
instrument for piercing the mysteries of space, and explains 
the mechanical difficulties which cause the preparation of 
a great modern telescope to be so lengthy and delicate 
an operation. The majority of Professor Newcomb’s essays 
deal rather with the speculative than the practical side of 
astronomy, and describe the latest views held on that fascinating 
problem of the structure, duration, and extent of the universe. 
In the first of them he sets forth “the unsolved problems of 
astronomy,” such as that involved in “the greatest fact which 
modern science has brought to light,’—the fact, namely, that 
our whole solar system is on a journey towards the constellation 
Lyra, familiar to most of us by reason of the brilliant bluish- 
white star Vega which marks its situation in the neighbourhood 
of the north celestial pole. Every year we are about three 
hundred million miles nearer to this star, and yet, since the dawn 
of humanity on the earth, no visible change has occurred in its 
brightness, so vast is the distance which separates us from it. 
One of the unsolved problems of astronomy is to decide whether 


allegation that it destroys young birds is met by a complete alibi. 
On the other hand, the good they do in destroying rats and mice 
is enormous. But, as Sir Herbert says, any one who endeavours 
to convince the average gamekeeper of the assured harmlessness 
and utility of these and other birds will find his work cut out for 
him. There isa very interesting section dealing with hadgers, 
which delightful animals Sir Herbert successfully established in 
his woods in Scotland. He describes how on their arrival he 
locked them up in a loose box with some food for the night. 
“Next morning when I returned, the place was in a fine mess. 
Much of the food had disappeared, and so had the badgers. The 
cobble pavement had been deeply dug out in several places. 
Baffied in that direction by the stone wall foundations, the old 
sow had attacked the door, a sound and strong one, bitten a 
round hole through it, and made clean tracks.” Sir Herbert, as a 
keen sportsman of the older school, deplores the modern craze for 
amassing huge bags as injurious to true sport. We hope that his 
attack upon commercialism in sport will have some effect. 








THE FIRST TWO TUDOR KINGS. 
The History of England from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of Henry VIII. (1485-1547). By H. A. L. Fisher, Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. (Longmans and Co, 
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%s. 6d. net.)—This, the fifth volume of the “ Political History 
of England,” is an admirable piece of work, on which Mr. Fisher 
must be greatly congratulated. In style, judgment, and 
exhaustive knowledge of sources it leaves little to be desired. 
The story of the two great Tudor Kings is told with such skill 
that the reader is loth to lay the volume aside. This power of 
creating interest is all too rare among modern historians, and 
deserves ample recognition. The appendix on the authorities of 
the period is well done, and is practically exhaustive. It is 
impossible in a brief commendation of a useful and accurate work 
to enter into details. We may, however, commend the manner in 
which the story of Perkin Warbeck is told, and the way in which 
this and other incidents are used for presenting to the reader the 
motives and principles that guided the subtle and profound mind 
of Henry VII. The weight laid on the survival of Lollardism as a 
force making for the Reformation is very proper. The persecu- 
tion of Lollards in Buckinghamshire (Amersham and elsewhere) 
during the years 1506-10 is a proof that a century of persecution 
had failed to stamp out Wyclifism. Mr. Fisher might have 
emphasised the same point by some reference to the London 
Association of Christian Brothers, which in the opening of the 
sixteenth century still carried on the Lollard tradition of reform, 
or by referring to the fact that Lollardism was the life of both 
Universities at this date. The chapter on “The Dawn of the 
English Renaissance” is competent and important. The estimate 
of Erasmus is in some respects new, but is probably true. It is 
rather tempting to regard the intellect of that penetrating scholar 
as a greater force in the world than his scholarship and to 
believe that he possessed “real originality of thought.” Mr. 
Fisher, however, prefers to attribute his influence to his earnest- 
ness and single-mindedness, and there are weighty reasons behind 
this attribution. The great value of this book is that it brings 
into relief the transitional state of England in this age, and 
shows clearly how she was passing from the Middle Ages of social 
life, literature, art, politics, and religion into the new learning 
and the new life represented by the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. We feel that even great figures like the two 
Henrys, Wolsey, Catherine, Cromwell, are all minor forces carry- 
ing out the dictates of some mighty law of progress. Mr. Fisher 
has a high opinion of Henry VIIT. :— 

“ Gross, cruel, crafty, hypocritical, avaricious, he was never- 
theless a great ruler of men. His grasp of affairs was firm and 
comprehensive ; his devotion to public duty was, at least after 
Wolsey’s fall, constant and sustained by a high and kingly sense 
of his own virtues and responsibilities. Before the judgment 
seat of his watchful, exacting, and imperious conscience, he at 
least was never found wanting. ‘The fragments of his eloquence 
which have been preserved are superb; his State papers are rich 
with the glow of a powerful and impetuous intellect. ..... 
The multifarious energies of his people found in Henry a leader 
of wide aptitude and congenial force. Called to govern a country 
which had been long depressed by the perplexities of civil strife, 
he left behind him a body of patriotic sentiment, so wholesome 
and buoyant, that vanquishing after a brief struggle the poison 
of religious discord, it attained the maguilicent development of 
the Elizabethan age.” 

The results of the efforts of the first two Tudors could scarcely 
be better put. 








WILLIAM PATERSON AND THE DARIEN COMPANY. 

A History of William Paterson and the Darien Company. By James 
Samuel Barbour, formerly Accountant of the Bank of Scotland. 
With Illustrations and Appendices. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 
6s. net.) —Mr. Barbour gives an interesting account of the forma- 
tion of the ill-starred Darien Company, and the two expeditions 
which it despatched. He clearly shows that the failure of the 
company was in no way due to Paterson, who if he had had his 
own way throughout would probably have effected a brilliant 
success. But bad luck dogged the footsteps of the company from 
the start. The loss of a considerable sum of the company’s money 
through the villainy of a subordinate in whom he had placed trust 
caused Paterson to be dismissed at an early stage by the directors 
from having a responsible position in their service. The jealousy 
in England, fomented by the rival English East India Trading 
Company, caused an order to be issued by the English Govern- 
ment compelling the withdrawal of all the English capital which 
had been subscribed. The Governor of Jamaica likewise received 
orders to prevent any assistance being given to the colony at 
Darien. The poor spirit and petty jealousies of the leaders of 
the expeditions were also largely accountable for their failure. 
Throughout Paterson appears as the good genius of the company, 
and the failure was proportionate to the small influence he was 
allowed in the council of the colonisers. One chapter deals with 
the issue of bank-notes by the Darien Company, a self-imposed 


———s 
and which rapidly proved unsuccessful. If the scheme for 
colonising Darien was a complete failure, it nevertheless had 
good consequences in its train, for it made obvious to al the 
miserable results of the jealousies and rivalry between England 
and Scotland, and helped to pave the way for the Union. William 
Paterson spent most of his time after the failure of the Darien 
scheme in working for this great object, and lived to See it 
successfully achieved. Founder of the Bank of England, Pro. 
jector of the great Darien scheme, which failed through no fayjt 
of his own—a man, moreover, of great integrity, and financial 
insight far in advance of his times—* is it,” asks Mr. Barbour 
“too much to express the hope that Paterson's memory will ~ 
kept fresh and green ‘as long as rivers run and gold is found iy 
Darien’ ?” 








THE PANAMA CANAL. 

Four Centuries of the Panama Canal. By Willis Fletcher 
Johnson. (Cassell and Co. 123. net.)—Now that the Panama 
Canal is at last ina fair way to be constructed, with important 
results to the sea-borne commerce of the world, Dr. Johnson’s 
accurate and interesting narrative of the history of its inception 
is opportune. The first plans for such a canal date back nearly 
four hundred years. When the American Continent was originally 
discovered European navigators were actuated by the hope of 
finding a direct passage to China and India by way of the 
Atlantic. When they had to confess that no such passage 
existed, except so far south as through the Straits of Magellan 
they began to consider the practicability of piercing the narrow 
isthmus which connects North and South America. As early as 
1529 one of the followers of Cortes prepared plans for an enter. 
prise which proved to be far beyond the mechanical possibilities 
of the age. Paterson’s Darien scheme two centuries ago included 
a proposition for the construction of an isthmian canal, which he 
expected to carry two-thirds of the commerce of the East Indies, 
amounting to not less than £30,000,000 a year. Humboldt, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, advocated such a 
canal as presenting the only likelihood of making any great 
change in the political state of Eastern Asia; but still the time 
was not ripe. During the middle third of the nineteenth century 
various rival plans for piercing the isthmus, at Panama or by 
way of the Nicaraguan lakes, or further north in Mexico, were 
vigorously urged. But it was only when Lesseps, fresh from his 
triumph at Suez, formed a French company for the construction 
of the Panama Canal that work was seriously begun. The un- 
fortunate result of the French scheme, which perished under a 
mass of political corruption, is familiar to all readers. Dr. 
Johnson gives a full and luminous account of the circumstances 
in which its work was taken over by the United States, whose 
Monroe doctrine made it almost impossible that any European 
Power should be permitted to carry out the work. He describes 
the way in which the obstructive greed of Colombia was finally 
set aside by the formation of the Republic of Panama, and 
a full account of the policy which led to the American acquisition 
of the canal zone, the sanitation of the tropical swamps through 
which the canal had to be led, and the definite plan for the con- 
struction of a high-level canal which has now been adopted. His 
book should be read by all who are interested in the progress of 
this great work, and is a praiseworthy contribution to our know- 
ledge of the project. 
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THE TREATMENT OF CANCER. 

The Control of a Scourge. By Charles P. Childe. (Methuen 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—There is a common prejudice, which is 
often well grounded, against medical books which appeal to the 
lay reader. This prejudice would assuredly disappear if all works 
of this class were as sane and lucid as the book on cancer which 
Mr. Childe, of the Royal Portsmouth Hospital, has contributed 
to Dr. Saleeby’s “ New Library of Medicine.” Mr. Childe thinks 
it eminently desirable that the public at large should be 
acquainted with the dangers and curative possibilities of this 
terrible disease. In a most ably written book he has explained 
the revolution which the last generation has witnessed in the 
surgical treatment of cancer,—which still remains the only 
treatment which can offer any definite percentage of cures. 
He begins by laying down the two cardinal facts at present 
known about cancer, a disease of which the origin and nature 
are still obscure. We know, however, that “cancer is, in its 
beginning, a local disease, and confined at first to the part it first 
attacks”; and secondly, that “from its local site of origin it 
generally very soon disseminates itself into the system of its 
victim.” From these two facts follows the conclusion that if cancer 
is extirpated by operation at a sufficiently early stage, the patient 





addition to its objects which it clearly had no right to undertake 





is “cured,”—i.e., the disease will not recur except from a new 
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and independent focus of origin; and that when, as too often 
happens, aD apparently successful operation is followed by the 
recurrence of cancer, the reason is that the operation was either 
delayed too long, 80 that the cancer cells had travelled to other 

ts of the system, or that it was not sufficiently thorough, and 
some of the diseased tissue was left behind. Mr. Childe’s book 
may be summarised as an exposition of the meaning and 
consequences of these conclusions, which are clearly estab- 
lished by operative statistics. He maintains that practically 
every case of cancer can be cured by the knife if 
it is treated early enough; but, as a rule, he asserts that 
the sufferer—through ignorance, modesty, fear of the knife, 
or similar causes—does not appeal to the surgeon until it 
is too late for his interference to be effectual. That under these 
adverse conditions there is so considerable a percentage of 
operative cures is strongly in favour of Mr. Childe’s contention 
that almost all cancers might be successfully treated by operation 
if they were brought to the surgeon’s notice soon enough. 
Accordingly, he goes on to describe the symptoms by which the 
sufferer from incipient cancer should take warning, and to urge 
that every one should be familiarised with these simple dangor- 
signals, and act upon their appearance. His book is extremely 
yaluable, and should be read by all who wish to arm themselves 
against the insidious onset of one of the most dreaded and 
indiscriminating of diseases. 








THE ORIENTAL AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 

To-morrow in the East. By Douglas Story. (Chapman and 
[lall. 6s.)—Mr. Story seems to have the happy knack of pene- 
trating into the inmost council-chambers of the most unapproach- 
able Eastern potentates, and of persuading the most inscrutable 
Asiatic Premiers to divulge to him their plans. Egypt, Persia, 
Siam, India, China, and Japan,—through these nations he has 
passed, not as a tourist, but as a keen investigator of the habits, 
and, what is more important, of the political philosophy, of rulers 
and people alike. His conclusion is no optimistic one for British 
interests in the Far East. The result of his investigations has 
been to arouse in his mind “a doubt of the wisdom of an alliance 
with an Oriental Power, an anticipation of racial animosities con- 
sequent upon the growth of a national spirit in the hitherto 
moribund nations of the East, and a belief that the commerce of 
Great Britain will suffer in competition with rivals she herself 
has fostered.” The growth of this national spirit is the keynote 
of his book. Speaking of the villagers of Lower Egypt, he says 
that they are “keen men of affairs, cognisant of the world’s 
movement, shrewdly critical of political events abroad as well 
as in Cairo. The Omdeb was connected with his colleagues 
and with Cairo by telephone...... Each morning they 
received their newspapers in Arabic, and were as well informed 
of foreign affairs as the man in the street of London or 
Paris. Compared with a village gathering in an English inn, 
their conversation was intelligent and weighty—a revelation to 
me in my Cockney egotism.” But as dangerous as the Asiatic 
awakening, thinks Mr. Story, is the carelessness of the British 
colonist, a carelessness which, he is careful to point out, is by no 
means shared by the German and American. “The representatives 
of those nations work, while Englishmen abroad play...... 
Every evening, at five o'clock, the great bar of the Hong Kong 
Club is lined with the British who have finished their day’s 
work. In the streets the offices of the British firms are dark and 
silent, but’ from the windows of the German merchants broad 
streams of electric light sigual the nation’s industry till after 
midnight.” Mr. Story’s style is terse and convincing, and: his 
book gives, within convenient compass, an interesting analysis of 
the factors likely to influence the trend of events east of Suez in 
the immediate future. 








A MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The Complete Photographer. By R. Child Bayley. (Methuen 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bayley, whose editorial work on 
Photography has been so helpful to many who, like himself, 
have “come under the spell of the camera,” has written a very 
excellent treatise on photography. Less technical than such a 
work as the well-known manual of Sir William Abney, it 
still contains all the instruction that the amateur will find 
necessary in order to make himself an expert in any branch of 
photography. Mr. Bayley writes more as an artist than as a 
man of science, and disclaims competition with the more purely 
technical works on the subject. “Too many,” as he rightly says, 
“have stuck hopelessly among prescriptions, going from one to 
the other in the hope of finding some magic fluid that shall dis- 
solve all the obstacles in their path, not realising that it is not 
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the formula but its application that is at fault. It is their 
application to photography that has formed my topic.” We 
should expect that any intelligent person who was presented with 
this book, and with a modest equipment of apparatus, could 
perfect himself in the art and practice of photography, so far at 
least as instruction can make that possible, for there is, as in 
other arts, a certain modicum of aptitude and temperament 
necessary for entire success. Photography, in the general sense 
of the word, is indeed an art, though, of course, this does not 
apply to its uses as the handmaid of science, where only fidelity 
and skill of manipulation are required. It is as an art that Mr. 
Bayley prefers to deal with his fascinating hobby, and his book 
should meet a widely felt want in this respect. It is illustrated 
with a large number of admirable specimens of the photo- 
grapher’s art, which enforce by example the precepts of the 
author. 








WINGED WHEELS IN FRANCE. 

Winged Wheels in France. By Michael Myers Shoemaker. 
Illustrated. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—The sensation 
of reading this book is very much like that of flying along in a 
motor,—or auto, in French and American language. It is a 
succession of rapid impressions, which seem to require eyes and 
a brain specially made for the purpose, if any fixed recollection 
is to be carried away. Yet these impressions are clear, in spite 
of their quickness and slightness. The amount of ground covered 
in this one journey, the number of places seen, their present 
state described and their past history told, is wonderful. Starting 
from Nice, in a hired auto with a first-rate chauffeur and his own 
Japanese servant, Mr. Shoemaker first visited all the famous 
places in the South of France and ran into Spain as far as St. 
Sebastian ; but he does not recommend the Spanish roads for his 
kind of travelling. Returning into France, the ideal land of the 
auto, he proceeded through mountainous Auvergne to Bourges, 
and then into Touraine, Anjou, Normandy, Picardy; to Paris, 
with excursions round it; from thence to Dijon, and through 
the Vosges into Germany; Freiburg, Baden-Baden, the Black 
Forest, across the Danube at Donaueschingen, and so to Schaff- 
hausen and Switzerland, finally parting company at Geneva with 
a machine which seems to have done all and more than Mr. Shoe- 
maker expected of it. The distance covered was not much less 
than five thousand miles, and the sacrifice of life was not great. 
A collision with a baby’s carriage at Riom might have been 
serious, but luckily it contained only milk-cans. The one real 
tragedy, not to mention deaths of ordinary dogs and fowls, was 
the killing of a faithful old dog in the South, a martyr to his duty. 
Monsieur Jean, the chauffeur, found it necessary to run him 
down while he was loyally trying to get his sleepy master’s horses 
out of the way of the flying monster coming on them from behind. 
From the story itself it seems rather difficult to believe that Jean 
could not have slowed down in time to let the good dog do his 
work in safety. He did it, but had no time to escape before the 
wheels were upon him. It is only right that the old dog’s death 
should leave behind it a sting of remorse, sharp enough, one 
would think, to spoil the recollections of a glorious journey. 


THE MAXIMS OF QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 

Descartes, who gave her lessons in’ philosophy, said of Queen 
Christina of Sweden—the only child of the great Gustavus 
Adolphus—that she was made more in the image of God than 
most men. This sentence is quoted.in a little book called The 
Mazims of a Queen, Selected and Translated by Una Birch (John 
Lane, 1s.); and after such a criticism by such a tutor the maxims 
themselves are a little disappointing. Many of them are some- 
what commonplace, and one wonders whether even three hundred 
and fifty years ago they can have been new. “Custom makes 
and “Over sympathies and 
are truly philosophic state- 


us insensible to almost everything’ 
antipathies the reason has no power’ 
ments which were well known long before Christina was born. 


, 


A few of the sententious sayings quoted, however, are both in- 
teresting and original. “Nature seldom makes a hero, and Fortune 
does not always proclaim those she makes,” is a criticism of life 
well worth thinking over. The following, again, is terribly trues 
“ We should never believe anything we have not dared to doubt.” 
One more is worth quoting, if only as foreshadowing the moral 
standpoint of an over-tolerant age: “ We must pardon everything 
to men of great spirit and great heart, for to have great spirit 
and great heart is to have merit.” 





PAULINE AND OTHER STUDIES. 
Pauline and other Studies, by W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12s. net), is a collection of essays, most of which 
have appeared before in various periodicals, though not exactly in 
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their present form. The series possesses “a certain unity of 
character as a survey of important movements and men in the 
early Christian centuries.” The pages dealing with the life of 
St. Paul are perhaps the most interesting in the book, not only 
intrinsically, but because Professor Ramsay is so great an 
authority on the subject. When he writes of “the most skilful 
organiser and administrator, the most impressive and outstanding 
person in the whole Apostolic circle,” our author throws his soul 
into his work, and the reader can hardly fail to be infected with 
some of his enthusiasm for the character and “ the statesmanship 
of Paul,” nor yet escape sharing in his indignation against those 
detractors among the critics who systematically belittle the 
character of the great Apostle. It is difficult, after reading 
Professor Ramsay’s latest book, to deny that unless we recognise 
“the charm of Paul” the history of the Church in the first 
century is incomprehensible. 








ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND POLITICAL. 


Essays, Critical and Political. By J. H. Balfour-Browne, K.C. 
Vol. I.,“ Critical.” Vol. II.,“ Political.” (Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net each.)—We may say a few words about the contents of the 
“ Political” volume. The dates of the eleven essays contained in it 
range over the long period 1875-1906. Some are distinctly obsolete, 
notably “ Afghanistan, 1881,” and “ Russia, 1877.” And as they 
are obsolete, it would have been as well to leave them where they 
were. There are things in the former which are out of season 
in view of the recent visit of the Amir to India; and Russia 
in 1907 is a very different factor in “ world-politics” from Russia 
in 1877. “The Coming Social Revolution,” however, is a recent 
production, having appeared last year. With much of its anti- 
Socialist polemic we agree. It is certainly a grievous mistake to 
limit the meaning of labour to work done by the hands. 
Unhappily, writers who ought to know better countenance the 
error. We remember an eminent writer on political economy 
making such a definition, and illustrating it by the examples of 
unproductive labour performed by “clergymen and dancers.” 
But we cannot accept all our author’s contentions and claims. 
And is it not a little odd to speak of a:“ method” as “ wading 
through blood”? The last essay, “The Unemployed,” is written 
in the interests of the “ Financial Reform” movement. 
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MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS 


MR. JOHN LONG WILL PUBLISH NEXT WEEK THE 
FOLLOWING IMPORTANT NEW WORKS: 
By &. 


A BOOK OF THE CEVENNES. 


BanrrnG-Gou.p, M.A. "With upwards of 40 Illustrations on Art paper, 
printed in Sepia, with 8 Plates iu Colour, and a Map, crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 6s. [Prospectus post-jree. 
*,* This work is uniform in scope and size with the author's well-known 
books on Devon, Cornwall, Dartmoor, Brittany, the Riviera, &c. 


PICTURES FROM NATURE’S GARDEN; 


or, Stories from Life in Wood and Field. By H. W.Suernearp-Watwry, 
M.A., F.Z.S., &c., Author of ‘‘ Nature’s Nursery,” “ Nature’s Riddles,” 
“Tie Lay of the Wee Brown Wren,” &c. With 78 Illustrations on Art 
paper, printed in Sepia, from the Author's Photographsdirect from Nature, 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [Prospectus post-free. 


TERRIERS: their Points and Management. By Frank 
TowxenD Bartox, M.R.C.V.S. With upwards of 40 Illustrations from 
Photographs on Art paper, printed in Sepia, crown 8vo, cloth, heavily 
gilt, 5s. net. [Prospectus posi-free. 

This is an entirely new and important work on Terriers, and the only one 
of its kind yet published. It isa departure from the style usually followed by 
authors in canine literature. Ina word, it is a book for everybody who wants 
to know all about Terriers. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES OF POEMS. 
In royal 16mo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with silk marker, 3s. 6d. net each. 
THE TESTAMENT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 
(The Wasiyyat), comprising his Testament (or Last Words), A Song, 
Hymn of Prayer, The Word in the Desert, Hymn of Praise, also the 
Marathi, or Odes of the Disciples. By Lours C. ALEXANDER. 


THE COMING OF SPRING, and other Poems 


By Rowe Lixyesrox. 


VOCES AMORIS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Mr. JOHN LONG ics made arrangements with every 
Circulating Library in the Kingdom to always hold in readiness 
a large stuck of all his NEW NOVELS as they appear, in order 
that subscribers may at once have their demands satisfied. This is a 
great boon, and novel readers should arail themselves of it. The 


Following are JOHN LONG'S LAVEST NOVELS: 68, each. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD, Author of “The Three Esscntials.” 


ITINERANT DAUGHTERS 
*.* In “Itinerant Daughters” we have Dorothea Gerard at her best, and in 
the treatment of her characters she provides a great variety from the ordinary 
love story. ‘The novel promises to be one of the most original and amusing 
published for some considerable time, and should on no account be missed, 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “Four Red Roses.” 
INNOCENT MASQUERADERS 


*,* Another charming novel by this gifted lady. 
By RICHARD MARSH, Author of “The Bcetic.” 


A WOMAN PERFECTED 


The WORLD.—‘*A good rattling story, quite refreshing, and told with 
spirit and raciness. ‘I'he action is brisk and effective, and the interest 
never flags.”” 

By AVIS HEKKING—A New Writer. gE 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The story is full of thrilling adventure, every 
incident hurrying on the heels of the other with commendable swiftness. Avis 
Hekking has been at paius to devise a capital plot, aad has worked it out with 
great skill and spirit.” 


By HEW SCOT—A New Writer. 


THE WAY OF WAR 


SPECTATOR.—“ We have found the tale to be of the most absorbing kind.” 
By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of “Tac Gun Runner.” 


THE WHITE HAND AND THE BLACK 


STANDARD.—“ This tale is tremendously absorbing and realistic. The 
men are put in with fine bold touches, and the heroine’s sweetness and charm 
lend a fragrance of their own to the whole narrative.” 


By ARCHER PHILIP CROUCH, Author of “For the Rebel Causoc.” 


A WIFE FROM THE FORBIDDEN LAND 


GLOBE,.—“ Really a fresh and enticing story, which is certain to be very 
popular on account of its invention, its vivacity, and its human interest.” 


By JOHN F. MACPHERSON —A New Writer. 


A YANKEE NAPOLEON 


ACADEMY.—“ If Mr. Macpherson had only one-tenth of the power of Mr. 
H. G. Wells for marshalling scientific details in support of his ‘ prophetic’ 
inventions, ‘A Yankee Napoleon’ would be a wonderful book.” Will you read 
the book, and see whether your views agree with those of the Academy ? 


By DANIEL DOUGLAS BREWER-A New Writer. 


A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF EVE 


TRIBUNE.—“ Eve is particularly well drawn. She has all the blood of the 
street arab and the artist, and she loves with a very great love. Her friend- 
ship with the Abbé Nicolas is one of the best incidents in the story, aud the 
admirable sense of humour maintained throughout the book enhances the 
sentiment that pervades it.” 


By ISABEL SMITH, Author of “The Minister's Gucost.’ 


THE JEWEL HOUSE 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The author describes reul men and women with 
great sympathy, while she handles her plot with neatuess and skill.” 


By Joun B. RANKIN. 





London : JOHN LONG, 12, 





From Mr. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 
RALPH HEATHCOTE 


Letters of a Young Diplomatist and Soldier during the Ti 

giving an Account of the Dispute between the tyes meet. 
of Hesse. By COUNTESS GUNTHER GROBEN. Wi ’ 
demy 8vo (9 by 53 inches), 12s. 6d. net. ith 20 TMlustrations, 


MEMOIRS OF LADY FANSHAWE 


Written by Herself. With Extracts from the Corres : 
Richard Fanshawe. Edited by H. C. FANSHAWE. With a3 tayo 
Illustrations, including 4 in Photogravure and 1 in Colour, 8vo, 16s = 

*,” This Edition has been printed direct from the Original Manuscrin 
the jx ion of the Fansh Family, and Mr. H. C. Seubeve cotta 
numerous notes which form a running commentary on the text. Many famo ; 
pictures are reproduced, including paintings by Velasquez and Van Dyck, » 


POETRY AND PROGRESS 
IN RUSSIA — -. | ff 


By ROSA NEWMARCH. With 6 Fall-page Portraits, dem 5 
inches), 7s. 6d. net. — yO 8 
*,* This book deals with an aspect of Russian literature hither j 

neglected in favour of the school of realistic fiction. Nevertheles ig bron 
of the earlicr half of the nineteenth century were the pioneers of th» intellee. 
tual progress which culminated in the work of thut Pleiad of novelists : Go ‘ol 
Tourgeniev, Dostoievsky, aud Tolstoi. The spirit of Russia can never’ be 
more than imperfectly understood by those who, without preparation plunge 
straightway into this tide of realism which marks only the second stage in the 
evolution of the national genius. Mrs. Newmarch’s volume covers a period 
extending from the first publications of Poushkin, in 1814, to the death of 
Nadson, in 1886, and consists of an Introduction and Six Studies, as follows :— 
Poushkin, the first and greatest of the Russian national poets; Lermontov 
the meteoric poet of the Romantic School; Koltsov, the Russian Burns: 
Nikitin, the singer of Russian rural life; Nekrassov, the poet of revolution. 
and Nadson, whose work is characteristic of the decadence of Russian poetry.” 


THE FALL OF NAPOLEON 


By OSCAR BROWNING, Author of “‘The Boyhood and Youth of 
Napoleon.” With numerous Full-page Illustrations, demy &vo (9 by &3 
inches), 12s. 6d. net. 


PRETTY POLLY 


The Story of a Great Race Horse. By JOSCELYN LECHMERE. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown 4to (9} by 7 inches), 7s. 6d. net, 


W. S. GILBERT 


By EDITH A. BROWNE. With 23 Illustrations, 
Series.) Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SEVILLE 


A Historical and Descriptive Account. With 
ALBERT F. CALVERT. (The Spanish Series.) 


THE HERESY OF JOB 


A Study of the Argument. By FRANCIS COUTTS. Illustrated with the 
“Inventions” of WiuLtiaM Buake. Feap. 4to, 5s. net. 


KING ARTHUR 


By FRANCIS COUTTS. Uniform with ‘‘ Musa Verticordia,” 
Alhambra, and other Poems,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MAULEVERER MURDERS 


A New and Exciting Detective Story by the Author of THE DANGER- 
VILLE INHERITANCE. In this volume the Author again introduces 
Ashley Tempest, the barrister, and Dennis Yardley, the detective, who 
were employed with such telling effect in his previous work. Mr. FOX- 
DAVIES builds up before his readers a remarkable series of crimes which 
when elucidated display a story more ingeniously and more dramatically 
startling and unexpected than his first novel. 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 


FOR THE WEEK END 


By HANDASYDE, Author of “‘ Four Gardens.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Only a woman, surely, would write such deep and intimate truth about the 
heart of another woman and the things that give her joy when a man love; 
her.’’—Standard, 

*‘A genuine story of passion 
relatious of a pair of lovers who have met too late. 
plays across a background of laughter and cynicism an 
horseplay and scandal."—Daily Mail. 


THE STRONGEST PLUME 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT, Author of “A Boy’s Marriage.” Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

‘* A very clever story...... a notable book. Its central figure is a young girl 
who goes through an experience which generally means the end of things, and 
the author has drawn the character with consummate skill The whole 
book, mdeed, pulsates with humanity, and is a notable addition to the year's 
fiction.”’—Mr. Stpney Darg, in Daily Express. 


THE WINGLESS VICTORY 


Be M. P. WILLCOCKS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Such books are worth keeping on the shelves, even by the classics, for 
they are painted in colours that do not fale.” —Times. 
“A remarkable book...... Miss Willcocks’s place among original and gifted 
writers is never in doubt.” —Westminster Gazette. 
“It deserves all the epithets that critics scatter about 
* moving,’ ‘ dramatic,’ ‘ emotional.’”—Black and White. 
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243 Illustrations. By 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net, 


“ The 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE latest news from the “South of France seems to show 
that the troubles caused by the Wine War will soon 
be settled. A dramatic incident occurred on Sunday last. 
M. Marcellin Albert, the ringleader of the agitation, who had 
evaded arrest by lying perdu for several days, suddenly arrived 
in Paris and called on M. Clemenceau. The Prime Minister 
is reported to have severely rebuked M. Albert, reducing him 
to tears, but in the end let him go free, with a small loan of 
money, urging him, however, to go and place himself at the 
disposal of the law. In evidence of the Government's desire 
to cope with the crisis, we may note that the Wine Fraud 
Bill, which obliges all wine-growers to make an annual 
declaration of the amount of their crop, imposes a supple- 
mentary tax of forty francs per hundred kilos, and 
obliges all grocers who sell more than twenty-five kilos 
of sugar to make a public declaration to that effect, 
has been voted by the Chamber, and is admitted by the 
Southern Deputies to be a serious effort to improve the 
economic situation. In reply to a deputation from Nimes 
soliciting the release of the arrested members of the Com- 
mittee of Argeliers, M. Clemenceau professed his desire to 
show leniency on condition that the municipalities took the 
first step by resuming their duties. 


The sequel of M. Marcellin Albert’s journey to Paris has 
been as unexpected and dramatic as his sudden visit to 
M. Clemenceau. On his return to Narbonne, he publicly 
announced to his followers where he bad been, and frankly 
admitted that he had accepted the sum of one hundred francs 
from M. Clemenceau towards his travelling expenses. This 
confession, which clearly reflected on his supporters as much 
as himself, caused a violent revulsion of feeling, and on 
Wednesday he was forced by the Committee of Argeliers to 
surrender himself prisoner at Montpellier. The meteoric career 
of “the Redeemer of the South” is now apparently ended, and 
his influence either in promoting or appeasing disorder is no 
longer a factor of any account. The military crisis still gives 
anxiety, but the deportation of disaffected troops to Africa 
has been carried out without any untoward incident. It may 
be noted in this context that the alarmist speech of General 
Langlois in the Senate on Wednesday induced its Merbers to 
modify the Bill before them dealing with the shortening of 
military service. 











The resignation of Count Posadowsky, for ten years German 
Imperial Secretary of State for the Interior, was announced 
on Monday. Count Posadowsky, who was also a Prussian 
Minister of State and acted as the Imperial Chancellor's 
representative in the Reichstag, began political life as a 
Junker and Agrarian, but of late years had commanded the 
respect of the Liberals and Social Democrats, not only by hia 
great ability and industry, but by his practical sympathy with 
social reform. He had, however, alienated the Prussian 
landowners by refusing to go their lengths in framing the 
tariff. He is further alleged to have been strongly opposed to 
the Dissolution in December last, to have given Prince Biilow 
but lukewarm support in the campaign, and to have main- 
tained relations with the Centre after the elections. In view 
of these facts, and of the recent consultation of the Chancellor 
and the Kaiser, Count Posadowsky’s retirement is naturally 
interpreted as a triumph for Prince Biilow, a concession to 
the Prussian Agrarians, and a rebuff to the Left wing of 
Prince Biilow’s Liberal-Conservative bloc. This view is sup- 
ported by the furtber fact that he has been succeeded by Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, the Prussian Minister of the Interior, 
and by the appointment as Prussian Minister of Education of 
Dr. Holle, whose orthodoxy is guaranteed by the reactionary 
Kreuz Zeitung. 


The British and German proposals for the establishment 
of a high international Prize Court are set forth and 
analysed by the Times correspondent at the Hague in 
Wednesday’s issue. The German delegation propose that 
the Court should be an ad hoc tribunal only instituted in time 
of war, practically nominated by the two belligerent Powers, 
and with competence to deal with cases of a belligerent’s 
shipping captured in time of war. To this Court an appeal 
would lie immediately from the Prize Court of lowest 
instance, while action could be directly taken by aggrieved 
private individuals. The British proposal, on the other band, 
is for a permanent Court to be established in time of peace, 
composed of expert jurisconsults nominated by each of the 
signatory Powers of the Hague Convention whose mercantile 
marine exceeds eight hundred thousand tons at the date of the 
signature of the projected agreement, but not competent to 
deal with belligerent merchant shipping. The Court would 
only be a Court of final instance to which an appeal would lie 
from the Court of the highest instance to which a neutral 
plaintiff had access, and action could only be taken by a neutral 
Power on behalf of its aggrieved subject. These fundamental 
divergences, as the correspondent points out, do not seem to 
admit of compromise, but hope is entertained that a working 
arrangement may be ultimately achieved. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman submitted his Resolution in regard to the House 
of Lords. His proposal is to introduce a Bill embodying the 
following plan. If the two Houses cannot agree about a Bill, 
a conference is to be held between Members of each, appointed 
in equal numbers. This “small” conference will negotiate in 
private, and its object will be to discover a common measure 
of agreement which the Government may be able to adopt. 
If the conference is unproductive, eitber the same Bill, with 
or without modifications, or a similar Bill, may at the 
discretion of the Government be reintroduced after a 
substantial interval, say a minimum of six months, unless 
in cases of great urgency. This Bill would be passed through 
the House of Commons under limitations of time and then 
sent up again to the other House. If there was still a 
difference between the two Houses, another conference might 
be summoned. Supposing the attempt at agreement to fail, 
this second Bill would be reintroduced and passed swiftly 
through its stages in the form last agreed to, and sent to the 
other House with an intimation that unless passed in that 
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form it would be passed over their heads. There would then 
be a third and final conference and a final effort to agree. 


The Prime Minister declared that the scheme he had 
sketched gave ample opportunities, some would think too 
ample opportunities, for diseussion and reflection. The rest 
of his speech, except for an intimation that it was part of the 
Government plan to alter the Septennial Act into a Quin- 
quennial Act, was occupied with a general denunciation of 
the House of Lords, and reiterated declarations that the 
House of Commons represented the people, and that therefore 
the will of the people and the will of the majority of the 
House of Commons were the same thing, and finally with the 
announcement that the Government would have nothing to do 
with the Referendum. “I see,” said he, “the strongest 
objections to any such proposal.” It was inconsistent with and 
destructive of Parliamentary government as we understand 
it, and it would be introducing a new element into the Con- 
stitution which would only operate when the Liberals were in 
power. We have dealt elsewhere with the whole subject, and 
will only say here that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman might 
have informed himself of the fact that those who, like our- 
selves, desire the Referendum advocate a system under which 
it may be called into operation if necessary by a party in a 
minority in the House of Commons, and that therefore his 
assertion that it would only work against the Liberals is quite 
unwarranted. 


Mr. Balfour replied to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 
a critical speech of great power. He found no difficulty in 
showing that what the Liberal Party meant by the will of the 
people was the will of a Government which commanded a 
majority in the House of Commons, a majority which history 
had shown again and again, even if it represented the popular 
feeling when it was elected, soon lost the right to regard its 
opinion as identical with that of the democracy. Very 
weighty was the passage in his speech in which he pointed 
out that if the House of Lords were abolished in fact, if not in 
name, the country would soon insist on finding a substitute, 
and that that substitute, if it had a popular basis, as 
it would be bound to have, would soon show itself 
much less compliant to the House of Commons than 
the present Second Chamber. The great qualification of 
the House of Lords was that it was not only a subordinate 
Assembly, but was willing to submit to that subordination, 
and that it had no temptation and no desire to contest 
the primacy of the House of Commons. Its claim to partici- 
pate in legislation was a narrow one. It made no attempt to 
make or unmake Governments, or to interfere with adminis- 
tration, and it exercised no power over finance. A Second 
Chamber which could claim “to derive from the people would 
contend with us for some control over the constitution of the 
Ministry and over the uses to which the Ministry put its 
powers.” 


On Tuesday the debate was resumed, the chief speakers on 
the Government side being the Attorney-General and 
Mr. Churchill, both of whom spoke with force and ability. 
On the Unionist side the chief spokesmen were Mr. Arthur 
Lee, who was trenchant and amusing, and Lord Robert Cecil, 
who advocated the Referendum, which “the Prime Minister 
had sneered at as a foreign device.” It was objected that it 
would be very difficult to submit a Referendum to the electors. 
He could not understand why, for the issues submitted at a 
General Election were complicated and diverse, whereas a 
Referendum would present a single issue. He thought a 
certain body of the electors, say one-fourth, ought to be 
empowered to demand that a measure should be referred to 
the people if they objected to it. Later in the evening the 
Labour amendment for the total abolition of the House of 
Lords was moved by Mr. Henderson. In the course of the 
debate Sir Henry Kimber pointed out that it was by no means 
necessarily the case that the present Parliament represented 
the will of the people. The five hundred and twelve repre- 
sentatives who were supposed to form the Liberal Party were, 
he declared, each elected, on an average, by 6,629 electors, 
while the hundred and fifty-eight Unionist Members were 
each elected, on an average, by over 16,000 voters. If the 
number of votes had been equally distributed, instead of the 
Government majority being three hundred and fifty-four, it 
would have been ninety-four. 








The debate was concluded on Wednesday night, the chief 
speaker being Mr. Lloyd-George, whose fiery eloquence 
caused a scene between him and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, 
The Obancellor of the Exchequer wound up the debate 
for the Government. The first division was taken on the 
Labour amendment of Mr. Henderson fer total abolition, 
which was negatived by a majority of 215 (315 votes to 
100). The House then divided on the main question, when 
the majority for the Prime Minister's Resolution was 285 
(432 votes to 147). We have dealt with the whole question 
elsewhere, and can only say that we believe the practical 
results of the passage of the Resolution, and the debate that 
preceded it, will be very small. 





The state of Ireland was discussed in the Lords on Monday 
on the Motion of Lord Arran, who asked the Government 
whether, in view of the statement of the Chief Secretary that 
he expected owners of property in Ireland “to take the 
ordinary steps to secure their property,” they would define 
those steps. Lord Denman in reply justified Mr. Birrell’s 
observations as substantially identical with the Report of the 
Inspector-General of Police that when cattle-raids were 
threatened the graziers had rendered no assistance to the 
police or had actually hampered their action. The Lord 
Chancellor dwelt on the limited extent of the disturbed 
districts, and, without minimising the seriousness of cattle. 
drives, pointed out that there had been no mutilation of cattle. 
He thought that a certain amount of moral courage, firmness, 
and self-reliance might fairly be expected from those who were 
owners of property, though he admitted that they were entitled 
to the protection and assistance of the police. It would bea 
great misfortune if any debates in that House led the public 
here or in Ireland to think that there was any sympathy with 
lawlessness on the part of the Government. 

Lord Ashbourne retorted that he wished the Government 
would “show moral courage and firmness,” and make the 
people understand that intimidation would not pay; and 
Lord Mayo contended that the disorder was not confined 
to small areas of grazing country, but was prevalent in 
nine counties. Lord Crewe declared that the observation 
of the Chief Secretary was made, not out of his own inner 
consciousness, but at the absolute desire of the police 
themselves. The police had been considerably reduced 
by the late, not by the present, Government, and Lord 
Denman’s remarks in a previous debate had been wilfully mis- 
understood by some persons in Ireland, who chose to regard 
them as giving colour to their lawless proceedings, and by 
supporters of the Opposition in search of a dialectical 
advantage. The debate was concluded by Lord Londonderry, 
who pronounced the answer of the Government unsatisfactory, 
and pointed out the inconsistency between the assurances of 
the Chief Secretary and of Lord Crewe. 








The House of Lords on Tuesday and Wednesday were 
occupied in debating the second reading of Mr. Haldane’s 
Army Bill. The level of the debate, as is so often the case in 
the Upper House, was extremely high, but we can only find 
space to deal with one or two of the chief speeches. Lord 
Roberts, who greatly impressed his hearers, declared that 
“those of us—members of the National Service League—who 
are seriously concerned about our national and Imperial 
security” cannot accept the scheme of Mr. Haldane as a 
practical solution of our difficulties, or as anything but yet 
one more of the patchwork and provisional schemes of which 
we have heard so much and from which we have seen so little 
result in recent years. Mr. Haldane’s Territorial Army, though 
a great improvement on what had gone before, would not bea 
nation in arms, but only a small portion of it. It would not 
be trained to arms, but only pledged to be trained, and that 
under conditions which could not but be unfair to those who 
have been induced to pledge themselves. Whatever appre- 
hensions he entertained with regard to Mr. Haldane’s scheme, 
he confessed he did not dread it as a serious obstacle to the 
progress of the great national movement to the furtherance 
of which he had devoted himself. 


The Duke of Bedford followed Lord Roberts with one of 
those thoughtful, and also practical, speeches for which he 
has a well-deserved reputation. The most important passage 
was that in which he criticised Mr. Haldane’s Militia proposals. 
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The Militia was reproached with its deficient numbers, but 
it was not allowed to manage its own recruiting. “Give 
us complete control of our own recruiting system, and the 
Militia is ready to find men for both Militia and Line.” 
It was willing also to give foreign-service enlistment on 
embodiment and increased recruit-training,—indeed, to give a 
far greater amount of recruit-training than the Government 
were prepared to pay for, and to pass men by voluntary transfer 
to the Line in time of war. It is, in our opinion, very greatly 
to be hoped that Mr. Haldane, even at the eleventh hour, may 
be induced to introduce into his scheme some plan for raising 
a true Militia Reserve, which the Duke of Bedford—and there 
can be no higher authority on this point—asserts could be 
creeted at the cost of £1 per man. 


On Wednesday Lord Salisbury dwelt with satisfaction on 
the fact that the Government were not in favour of compul- 
sory service. Though he had great respect for Lord Roberts's 
opinion, a large conscript army was not required for home 
defence and could not be used for foreign service. He did 
not believe that the people of this country would ever consent 
to undertake the burden on their time and on their purse 
which « conscript army would involve. This is a most unfair, 
though no doubt unconsciously unfair, description of the 
proposals of Lord Roberts and the National Service League. 
The last thing they desire to do is to impose a conscript 
army upon the people. What they wish is that British 
patriotism should be made effective, and that our people 
should obtain the immense moral, intellectual, and pbysical 
advantages secured by an amount of military training 
sufficient to give them the full powers of manhood, but not 
long enough to produce the deadening effects of militarism. 
Every one admits that when next we are engaged in a great 
war we shall have to appeal to the patriotism of the people. 
If the National Service League bas its way, the answer to that 
appeal will be worth having. If not, it will be largely a 
matter of shouting and high-flown sentiment. Finally, it 
must be pointed out that every one realises that we must 
have some force in the country able to resist raids and 
invasion. Under the National Service League’s proposals 
such a force would be so irresistible as to prevent any Power 
from seriously contemplating either a raid or an invasion. 


On Wednesday afternoon the National Service League held 
its annual meeting, and in the evening its annual banquet. 
We cannot, unfortunately, find space to record the speeches, 
but we may congratulate the League on the excellent progress 
it has made, and upon the plan of campaign for influencing 
public opinion which was set forth at the meeting. It is 
worth noting that though plenty of people say that they do 
not believe the British nation will ever consent to national 
training, it is very rare to find people who say that they 
regard the proposal as evil per se and mean to oppose 
it to the last ditch. We are firmly convinced that if 
every elector in the country could have seen the Spectator 
Experimental Company when they first assembled, and then 
after their period of training, no one of them, whatever his 
political views, who desired the improvement of the British 
race would have failed to vote for universal training. 

It is with great regret that we record the indisposition of 
the Duke of Devonshire. The Duke was taken ill on 
Friday week at Windsor, and has since been confined to 
his room at Devonshire House. Happily, his illness is not 
of a very serious kind, and the latest bulletins are most 
reassuring, though they speak of his improvement being 
slow. It is greatly to be hoped that the Duke will soon be 
restored to his old health and vigour. There was never a 
time in our political history when his wisdom and straight- 
forwardness were more ‘needed by the State. 


No fewer than thirty-four honorary degrees were conferred 
at the Encaenia at Oxford on Wednesday. The recipients 
were welcomed by the new Chancellor in Latin, some of his 
phrases being models of eulogistic allusiveness. Thus the 
Prime Minister was greeted as vir jucunde, in civitate hodie 
administranda princeps inturbide, rerum novandarum et 
diversarum partium progredienttum ardentissime signifer; and 
the Speaker as one cujus majestati et auctoritati incorruptae 
libenter cedunt senatores etiam turbidiores. Sir Edward Grey's 
conduct of foreign affairs and his skill as a fisherman 





prompted the ingenious gloss gui benevolentiam totius orbis 
terrarum patientia prope piscatoria in patriam tuam vigilanter 
allicis ; Mark Twain was hailed as an author qui totius orbis 
terrarum latera nativa tua hilaritate concutis, Mr. Kipling as 
auctor movendarum lacrimarum ac risuum potentissime, and 
General Booth as plebis infimae patrone misericors, animis 
repetundis exercitus imperator ac duz. The new Doctors were 
all greeted cordially, special enthusiasm being excited by 
General Booth, Mark Twain, and Mr. Kipling. 


Mark Twain was entertained by the Pilgrims at a luncheon 
given in his honour at the Savoy Hotel on Tuesday. Mr. 
Birrell, who presided, proposed the health of the guest in a 
happy speech. Mark Twain's reply was full of good sayings 
and anecdotes, which we will not spoil by imperfect quotation. 
Towards the close, however, he struck a graver note, and 
ended with a passage of deep feeling :— 

“T have received since I have been here, in this one week, 

hundreds of letters from all conditions of people in England— 
men, women, and children—and there is in them compliment, 
praise, and, above all and better than all, there is in them a note 
of affection. Praise is well, compliment is well, but affection— 
that is the last and final and most precious reward that any man 
can win, whether by character or achievement, and I am very 
grateful to have that reward. All these letters make me feel 
that here in England—as in America—when I stand under the 
English flag, I am not a stranger, I am not an alien, but at 
home.” 
The secret of the affection which Mark Twain inspires is not 
easy to define, but Mr. Birrell came near it when he said that 
all his life he had been a moralist as well as a humourist, and 
that “his humour enlivens and enlightens his morality, and 
his morality is all the better for his humour.” Mark Twain 
not only stands for the finest traits of the American character, 
but he is a humourist who has made the world better as well 
as happier by his presence. 


Sir Edward Grey informed Mr. W. Redmond in a written 
reply to a Parliamentary question on Wednesday that a vote 
of money will be proposed for Lord Cromer, but that the data 
for submitting the Resolution for a special grant has not yet 
been fixed. It is stated that the vote will be proposed by the 
Prime Minister, and that the amount is to be £50,000. The 
announcement, so far as it goes, is entirely satisfactory, 
though many persons will think the sum named is hardly 
adequate. The further announcement that Mr. W. Redmond 
is resolved to oppose the grant serves the useful purpose of 
reducing the opposition in advance to an absurdity. 


The Birthday Honours which were published on Friday 
include four new Peers. The first of these Sir James 
Kitson, well known as a great captain of industry in the 
North. Next follows Sir James Blyth, who, besides excellent 
work for the promotion of British agriculture, has lately done 
a very great public service in regard to the investigation of 
tuberculosis. He placed two of his farms at the disposal of 
the Royal Commission for purposes of experiment and 
inquiry, and in this way enormously facilitated their labours. 
His well-earned honour will give pleasure and satisfaction to 
all those who are engaged in the combat with the most deadly 
of diseases. Sir Samuel Montagu, the Jewish banker, and 
Mr. Alexander Peckover, at one time the Quaker Lord- 
Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire, also become Peers. The 
Privy Councillors, of whom there are four, include Sir W. 
Brampton Gurdon and Dr. Spence Watson. There are eleven 
new Baronets, the best known of whom are Sir William 
Holland, Mr. John Dewar, and Sir Charles Scotter. The 
Knights, of whom there are thirty-three, include Mr. Cremer, 
the advocate of peace; Mr. William Gilbert, the humourist 
and man of letters, who began to make the world laugh in 
the “sixties”; and Mr. Orchardson, the painter. Among the 
recipients of military honours are General Wolseley and 
General Lyttelton, both of whom get the Grand Cross of 
the Bath. Professor Ray Lankester, Mr. Morant, and Mr. 
Richmond Ritchie become K.O.B.’s; and Mr. Sydney Olivier 
and Mr. Gerard Lowther, our Minister in Morocco, have the 
K.C.M.G. An interesting addition to this year’s honours is 
the list of C.B.’s given to old Anglo-Indians on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the Mutiny. 


18 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 25th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 844—on Friday week 83}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_~<——_ 


WAR WITHOUT WARNING. 


E trust that the ‘Hague Conference will be able to 
make a substantial advance in crystallising the 
public opinion of the nations in regard to the question 
of sudden attacks during peacetime,—attacks, that is, 
without any declaration of war or the issue of any 
notice, warning, or ultimatum which might fairly be con- 
sidered as an indication that war was imminent, and that 
the nations involved must be prepared to protect them- 
selves. The matter was, no doubt, discussed at the last 
Hague Conference, and declarations were made in regard 
to it, but it is our hope that the present Conference may 
obtain such an expression of opinion that no Power in the 
future will feel able to ignore it. What is wanted is 
a firm assurance that a Power attacked in the way we 
have described would be able to rely upon the sympathy 
and support of the rest of the world to such an extent 
that no State would consider it wise to risk the universal 
disapproval, and so place itself outside the comity of 
nations. If a real advance is to be made, such an impres- 
sion must prevail among the nations of the world. As it 
is, the evil with which we are dealing largely arises from 
the belief entertained by nations on the eve of war that 
they are liable to attack without warning. Power A 
is tempted to attack Power B without warning because 
it believes that Power B is on the point of doing the 
very same thing. The outbreak of hostilities is precipi- 
tated owing to the nervous dread of Power A that no 
security exists from sudden attack. We do not, of course, 
profess to think that even the most solemn declarations at 
the Hague would absolutely do away with this danger. 
One can conceive a Power so strong, so reckless, or, again, 
so ambitious that it would consider the advantages gained 
by an attack without warning on a neighbour marked out 
for destruction so great that it would cynically disregard 
any pledges given by itself in peacetime, and would also 
disregard the menace of general disapproval by the rest of 
the civilised world. We can conceive the statesmen of 
such a Power arguing that they were not bound by what 
a set of well-meaning diplomatists a year or two before had 
set their hands to. Further, they would argue that Europe 
and the rest of the civilised world, though angry, could 
and would do nothing in the face of a fait accompli. 
Instead, they would be overawed by the daring and energy 
of the Power which had got in the first blow without 
warning, and crushed its opponent before he knew that 
war was upon him. To take a specific example. If 
Power A had effectually gained command of the sea by 
suddenly attacking and torpedoing a neighbouring fleet at 
its moorings, or by a coup de main had seized the frontier 
forts of a neighbour, had occupied some of his most 
important provinces, and had paralysed his lines of com- 
munication, the civilised world might be alarmed and 
indignant, but as regards effective protest it would be 
impotent. The anger of the Powers might be, no doubt, 
very aunoying and damaging in the course of a long war ; 
but the nation attacking without warning would be staking 
all upon getting the war over and reducing its opponent 
to surrender before the cumbrous resolves of the concert 
of nations could be put in operation. 

It is, in our opinion, especially important that the 
British delegates at the Hague should take the lead in 
getting each of the Powers to pledge itself in as solemn 
and binding a manner as possible not to attack without 
warning, and, further, in getting the Powers severally 
and jointly to agree to do their utmost to stop a war 
begun in such a way, and to visit their displeasure on the 
attacking Power. Our reason for urging that Britain 
should take the lead in this matter is easily given. 
Strange as it may seem to the people of this country, it is 
believed in many quarters on the Continent that we are 
the Power above all others likely to make attacks without 
warning. In reality, of course, no one of our statesmen 
would dream of carrying out such an attack, even if we 
can conceive his regarding it as the right policy. He would 
know that such an act of international bad faith would at 
once deprive him of that general support from the nation 
which is essential when war is waged by a democratic 
Power like ourselves. The notion of our attacking either 








by land or sea any Power during peacetime, even though 
we were convinced that that Power was our implacable 
enemy, may be banished to the limbo of insane inyen. 
tions. It would not, however, do for the British public 
to disregard these allegations, secure in the know] 

of their own good faith and good intentions. What they 
have got to consider is, not what they mean to do and 
what they are sure they would do, but what other 
Powers think they might do,—and other nations are by 
no means inclined to take the pacific view of Britain 
which she takes, and, we are sure, rightly takes, of 
herself. Not two years ago, when we sent our fleet 
into the Baltic, as we had a perfect right to send 
it, it was, we have good reason for saying, genuinely 
believed, not only by the public in Germany, but in the 
highest official quarters, that we intended by a sudden 
coup de main to seize the German Fleet. For some twenty- 
four hours all Berlin believed that these were our inten. 
tions. When representatives of British opinion assured 
leading Germans that the thing was ridiculous, impossible, 
and even unthinkable, they were told that if Britain did 
what she was expected to do, she would only be acting in 
accordance with her traditional policy. It was further 
added that she could not justly be blamed for such action, 
because it was only what, judging the matter on abstract 
grounds, she had the right to do and ought to do. ‘We 
are bound to confess that if we were in your place we 
should seize and destroy a rival fleet which was gradually 
becoming equal to our own before it had reached that 
point: we cannot, therefore, be satisfied by arguments in 
regard to international comity which in similar circum- 
stances we should certainly feel obliged to disregard.’ So 
ran the German argument. It was further supported by 
liberal quotations in private of rash, foolish, and menacing 
words alleged to have been used by high naval authorities 
in this country. Probably these allegations were either 
based on false rumours, or else on the bad jokes and after- 
dinner quips of naval rhetoricians. Nevertheless, they 
were believed in by persons of the greatest influence and 
importance in Germany. 

In face of these facts, many Englishmen will be inclined 
to say:—“If the Germans are so sensitive and so foolish 
as all that, we really cannot bother about them. Even for 
the sake of sparing their feelings, we cannot muzzle every 
loose-tongued Admiral or peppery journalist. As long as 
we know in ourselves that we have no such piratical 
intentions, as we certainly do know, all is well.” Unfortu- 
nately, this optimistic way of looking at the matter does not 
get rid of the problem we are considering. The mischief is 
not confined to the allegations which have been current in 
Germany, and have so unjustly represented us as filled with 
sinister intentions. We must never forget that belief in 
such evil intentions engenders evil intentions on the other 
side. If a man believes that you are going to act treacher- 
ously towards him, he at once feels himself justified in 
indulging in similar schemes and in engaging in similar 
acts towards you. To be specific, if German statesmen are 
inspired with the belief that we hold ourselves at liberty 
to attack them without warning, they will not only feel 
justified in attacking us, but might easily come to regard 
such an attack as a positive patriotic duty. If you 
believe that a man has got a revolver concealed about his 
person which he is waiting an opportunity to use when 
your head is turned, you will probably feel justified in 
pulling the trigger of a weapon concealed in your coat- 
tail pocket without warning. 


In view of these circumstances, let us say once more that 
we consider it most important that our delegates should 
take the lead in specifically disclaiming and disavowing, 
and indeed denouncing, all forms of attack without warn- 
ing. That is, they should do their best to repair the injury 
to our interests and our good faith done by injudicious, 
nay ridiculous, declarations in regard to sudden attack 
alleged to have been made by naval authorities here which 
are often quoted by German statesmen and others, and 
might very well, if not contradicted, act as excuses for a 
sudden attack upon us. There have been also adumbra- 
tions of German attacks on us in the German Press and in 
German war literature. These, however, we are quite 
willing to overlook as mere Chauvinist rhetoric. Far more 
dangerous are the private and unpublished resolves founded 
on the belief that part of our naval policy is an attack 
without warning on the German Fleet. Such excuses for 
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attacks without warning by our neighbours can be, 
and ought to be, met by frank and open declarations by 
the British delegates at the Hague, and by the willing- 
ness of our Government to take the lead in doing all that 
can be done by international action to make such attacks 
impossible in future, and thus to remove the reasons for 
nervousness and want of confidence which are the most 
fruitful sources of international danger. As the Power 
which is the least likely in the world ever to attack without 
warning, but which, owing to its sea supremacy, has in 
theory the greatest temptation to make those attacks, and 
also the Power with the greatest capacity for making 
them, we should take the lead in binding ourselves and the 
rest of the world never to have recourse tv what may be 
fitly described as acts of international treachery. 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 


ERHAPS the strangest thing about the strange and 
abortive Constitutional crisis which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues are trying to 
force upon the country is their lack of any just apprecia- 
tion of what the British people feel and desire in the 
matter. The Prime Minister, it is clear, is quite honest in 
his attack on the Upper House, but it is also clear that he 
entirely mistakes what the nation wants. That a con- 
siderable amount of dissatisfaction with regard to the 
House of Lords and the way in which it performs its 
functions in the Constitution exists we are quite willing to 
admit. What Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his 
arty fail to understand is that the country demands, not 
a Second Chamber which will be less of a check upon the 
House of Commons, but one which will be more. It is 
quite true, as the Liberals are always telling us, that the 
House of Lords acts as a checking body only when the 
Liberals are in power. That is unquestionably a blot on the 
Constitution. ‘To get rid of this blot the Liberals propose 
to abolish the checking power of the House of Lords 
altogether, and to leave the House of Commons with 
absolutely unrestricted power and authority. The House 
of Commons will only have to shout its orders three 
times, and with a special emphasis, and all limitations and 
restrictions must fall at the third summons. Frankly, 
only in the realms of nonsense or in Wonderland can such 
a conclusion follow from such premisses. Only when two 
wrongs make a right, and when no bread is better than half 
a loaf, will it be possible to argue that the way to remedy 
the inability or unwillingness of the House of Lords to 
supervise or check Unionist legislation is to prevent them 
checking any legislation whatever. In other words, the 
Government proposal is a declaration that the way to get 
over the difficulty of a brake which will only act on 
half the hills in a journey is to throw the brake away 
altogether. 

In view of these facts, and of the laborious and futile 
solemnity of most of the arguments produced in the cam- 
paign against the House of Lords, it 1s not to be wondered 
at that many persons, though anxious if possible to treat 
the new Constitutional agitation with all seriousness, found 
themselves while reading the three days’ debate irresistibly 
reminded of the immortal trial-scene at the end of “ Alice 
in Wonderland.” Students of that treasure-house of 
historical parallels will remember that towards the close 
of the trial the presence of Alice was, in the opinion 
of the King, extremely obstructive to the business in hand, 
and that he was most anxious to get rid of her. His plan 
was asimple one. After busily writing in his notebook 
for some time, he calied out “ Silence!’’ and then read out 
“Rule Forty-two,’—a rule under which Alice would be 
promptly abolished. When upon this Alice declared that 
she had no intention of going, and added :—“ ‘ Besides, 
that’s not a regular rule; you invented it just now,’ the 
perturbed King insisted: ‘ It’s the oldest rule in the book.’ 
—‘ Then it ought to be No. 1,’ said Alice—The King 
turned pale and shut his notebook hastily. ‘Consider your 
verdict,’ he said to the jury, in a low trembling voice.” 
It may be further remembered that this by no means led 
to a conclusion of the trial, for the proceedings of the 
Court were interrupted by the White Rabbit jumping up 
in a hurry and producing a new paper, the consideration of 
which instantly occupied the attention of everybody. The 
Prime Minister has asked the country to consider its 





verdict, but we all know that in reality the attention of 
the nation is at once to be switched off into a dozen 
different channels. 

The way of treating the subject which we have just 
described would by itself have made the whole proceedings 
unreal. But there was a further circumstance of immense 
importance which also rendered them nugatory. That was 
the total inability of the Prime Minister to produce a 
real case against the House of Lords. On his own 
showing, and if we apply the conditions laid down 
in his own plan, the House of Lords have as yet done 
nothing to deserve the censure either of the House of 
Commons or of the people. According to the Bill 
which is to be brought in, the House of Lords will 
not have contravened the will of the people, and placed 
themselves in the position when their voice is not to be 
listened to, until they have three times traversed the will of 
the House of Commons in regard to a particular measure. 
But neither the Prime Minister nor anybody else can say 
that they have done this. No Bill has been presented 
to them even a second time, although it would have 
been quite possible to have sent the Education Bill to 
them in accordance with what we are now told is 
the spirit of the Constitution and the proper pro- 
cedure to be adopted. If three respectful summonses 
had been tried and had failed, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman would undoubtedly have had a_ case 
justifying his view of the Constitution. As it is, 
practical men are saying, and saying very naturally : 
“He should try his own plan before he produces 
the immense disturbance which must be caused by 
passing a law which fundamentally alters the Constitution. 
It is quite possible that after three conferences and three 
summonses the Lords would come to an agreement with 
the Commons without legislation being necessary.”’ 

At any rate, up till now the House of Lords have 
not only done nothing which the Prime Minister tells 
us they have no right to do, but they have not even 
come near doing anything of the sort. This was 
rendered all the more obvious by the fact that the 
strongest indignation displayed by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman in his indictment of the Lords was 
prompted by their having passed the Trade Disputes 
Bill, although it was clear that they did not approve 
of its contents. For ourselves, we regret that the 
House of Lords did not show more courage in this 
respect; but it certainly does not lie with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to arraign them on this count. 
The contention of the Lords was that, though they did 
not like the Bill, they were convinced that it was the will of 
the people that it should be carried. Therefore they bowed 
to that will, recognising that the supreme voice is always 
with the people and not with them. But that is exactly 
what the Prime Minister holds they ought to do, for we do 
not understand him to say that the Lords have not only no 
right to veto legislation, but have even no right to assent 
to it unless they assent to it for the reasons which are 
dictated to them by the House of Commons,—unless, that 
is, they will say plainly: “ We agree to this Bill, not 
because we think the people want it, but because it has 
been passed by the House of Commons, and for that 
reason alone.” 

The problem, then, still remains unsolved. That 
problem is a double one. It is first how to provide a 
check on the House of Commons, and also how to decide 
disputes between the two Houses. Our answer is that the 
House of Lords alone and unsupported has proved too 
weak, too partial, and too fitful a check on the House 
of Commons, and that its power must be supported 


by the addition of the Referendum, or poll of the people. 


Such a poll of the people will also provide an instrument 


| by which disputes between the two Houses can be finally 


settled and deadlocks prevented. Again, the Referendum, 
called into existence by a petition of a certain number of 
electors, can be made to act as a check on hasty or ill- 
considered legislation which may have been agreed upon 
by both Houses of Parliament. We are quite willing to 
admit that the Referendum, like every other human 
institution, is open to abuses; but taking a wide view of 
the whole situation, we believe it will be found that the 
House of Lords, especially a House of Lords purged as 
Lord Newton's Bill proposes to purge it, and supplemented 
by a Referendum which can be called into action no 
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matter which party is in power, will provide the best check 
available on the House of Commons. No doubt an elected 
Second Chamber would do this as well; but the objection 
to a popularly elécted Second Chamber is that it must 
greatly Fiminish the powers of the House of Commons, 
and would claim to control the Ministry as well as check 
legislation. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, every Constitution 
ought to contain somewhere a veto-power, and the 
Referendum supplies the veto-power which at present is 
wanting in our Constitution, and places it in the right 
hands,—in the hands of the people themselves. It is 
interesting to remember that the English people have for 
many generations been feeling after some such effective veto. 
The Army of the Commonwealth, alarmed at the power of 
the House of Commons after the abolition of the House 
of Lords, in its appeal to the Long Parliament demanded 
that at any rate the fundamental laws of the realm should 
not be altered by a snap vote of the House of Commons, 
but only after proposals for alteration had been assented 
to by a “subscription of the people,”—that is, by a poll 
of the people. ‘‘ The Agreement, ‘ proposed by the agents 
of the five regiments of Horse, and since by the general 
approbation of the Army, offered to the joint concurrence 
of all the free Commons of England,’ begins by declaring 
how needful it is for them to provide against any return 
‘into a slavish condition.” They declare that “the 
power of this, and all future Representatives of this 
Nation, is inferior only to theirs who choose them, and 
doth extend...... generally to whatsoever is not 
expressly, or impliedly reserved by the represented 
themselves.” Then follow the reserved fundamental 
points which Parliament ought not to touch. This pro- 
posal to restrain the powers of the House of Commons 
was, it is interesting to note, declared “seditious” by 
the House of Commons! Later another and enlarged 
“ Agreement of the People” was presented to Parlia- 
ment in which the idea of a poll of the pegple was 
specifically foreshadowed. A Constitution was to be 
drawn up and submitted to the electors. How truly these 
Cromwellian soldiers realised the danger of an unchecked 
House of Commons is to be found in yet another of their 
documents, an “Appeal to the English Nation.” “No 
Act of Parliament,” they say, “is or can be unalterable 
and so cannot be suflicient security to save you or us 
harmless from what another Parliament may determine, if 
it should be corrupted ; and besides, Parliaments are to 
receive the extent of their power and trust from those that 
betrust them.” 





THE MOVEMENT IN SOUTHERN FRANCE. 


_. insurrection of the French wine-growers is for 

many reasons a serious matter. Immediate danger 
is possibly over, for M. Clemenceau never yields to com- 
pulsion, and the South, even when seething with anger, is 
not prepared for an armed struggle with the North. The 
well-to-do classes begin to be alarmed, true Republicans 
suspect a Monarchical or Clerical intrigue, and the leaders 
of disaffection are shrinking back, even M. Marcellin 
Albert, the so-called “‘ Redeemer,” having surrendered, and 
having declared himself, apparently with sincerity, opposed 
to any effusion of blood. An extremely cruel attack by 
a mob on a detective who was only doing his duty, and 
whom the crowd deliberately tried to drown, has also 
shocked the respectables into a doubt whether they were 
not letting anarchy loose. Some compromise will be made, 
probably through compassionate grants, an amnesty will be 
considered, and all will go on externally as before. The 
crisis, however, reveals two or three weak places in the 
strong organisation of France. One of them is that with 
the increase of consciousness which results from wider 
education the habit of silent endurance, perhaps even the 

wer of silent endurance, has grown weaker. The people 
will no longer bear economic misfortune in tranquil 
atience, and when it arrives they not only look to the 
tate for remedy, but insist that the remedy shall be at 
once rapid and complete. Like the hungry Parisians of 
the first Revolution, they raise the shout, “Du pain, 
du pain, et pas de long discours!” and as the “ bread” 
now wanted is a market for goods which have been over- 
produced, and markets cannot be created to order, the 
wine-growers are ready to overthrow the Government as an 








ineffective authority. That is a danger which may 
reappear whenever the ordinary course of trade is 
interrupted—as it was in England, for instance, by the 
cotton famine—and which is always the greater because 
successive Administrations, in order to keep the peasantry 
contented, have protected the growers of food against ail 
competition. In its essence, the present movement is a 
great bread riot, and bread riots, when they cover an 
extensive area, may shake the strongest social organisa- 
tion. They can be prevented only by a Poor Law like our 
own, and from such a Poor Law the States of the 
Continent shrink with a feeling that concession will 
mean the ultimate victory of Socialism. They think the 
“ Have-nots” will be logical, and demand the division of 
private property. 

The crisis has revealed, too, an unexpected strength in 
the regional feeling of France. It was supposed that 
the steam-roller of the Great Revolution had crushed 
down all local or separatist feeling, or at least all 
such feeling outside Brittany, where a difference of 
race, language, and substantially of creed combines to make 
of the province a permanent enclave. This satisfaction, 
however, is not quite well founded. Normandy remains 
a kind of Scotland in France, and the departments 
of the South have a homogeneity, arising partly from 
history and partly from a separateness of temperament, 
which induces their population in all serious crises to con- 
sider themselves a nation. The South was more than half 
inclined, when enraged by the catastrophe of 1870, to make 
of itself a separate Republic, and thus proclaim to the world 
that millions of Frenchmen were prepared to let France go 
rather than accede to the necessary submission. In the 
present instance the municipal authorities of the South 
have sided with the peasantry, and even a man like 
M. Sarraut, an Under-Secretary of State, has suffered 
his career to be broken rather than separate himself 
from those whom he significantly terms his “ country- 
men.” Even the strong chain of military discipline, 
strengthened as it has been by a hundred years 
of almost continuous victory, the imaginative charm 
of which has only been weakened by two great 
defeats, both attributed in popular thought to anything 
rather than the Army, has proved unequal to the strain. 
Two regiments at least have been disgraced by partial 
mutiny, and it has been found necessary to remove all 
regiments from the regions in which they were recruited— 
& most inconvenient and costly interference with the 
arrangements for quick mobilisation—and in one instance, 
that of the 17th Regiment, to banish a large contingent 
to detested quarters in Africa. It is a bad omen for 
France that it was necessary to entrain this regiment 
under escort, to send the men on board as it were held by 
the ears, the guard sullen and gloomy, the guarded weeping 
with rage. The tie of regional consanguinity proved, in 
fact, stronger than the tie of military brotherhood. 

The tone of the regiments of Southern France is, in 
fact, an audible warning addressed to all the States of 
the Continent. In all, under the system of universal 
service, the nation and the Army are now synonymous, 
and in all, including even France, the Governments 
are disposed to rely upon troops not only to defend the 
country from invasion, but to protect the governing classes 
against any insurrection from below. ‘I'hey expect the 
soldiers, as the German Emperor once said in a public 
speech, if necessary, to fire upon their own fathers. It 
seems a little doubtful whether conscripts, who are unpaid 
and who are often savagely kept down, so that life in the 
barracks becomes a torture only supportable because it 
is limited in time, will always fulfil this expectation. The 
mere fact that this liability has in future to be con- 
sidered materially limits the freedom with which the 
Governments can disregard the popular will. That is an 
immense change to pass over Europe; but it is coming, 
and it will materially affect, not only methods of discipline, 
but even the course of legislation and the rules of the 
social hierarchy. “After all,” said the soldiers who saved 
the situation at Béziers—“ after all, we are the masters” ; 
and though that is not strictly true, for the taxpayers 
feed the conscripts and provide their cartridges, an im- 
pression of that kind must enormously deepen the new 
difficulties of governing, difficulties which are palpably 
increased by the philanthropy which is the note of the 
present epoch. No one is now willing, even in extreme 
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cases, to resort to force. It takes a man like M. Clemen- 
ceau, about whose humanitarian career there can be no 
yestion, to insist that the Army as well as the munici- 
palities shall visibly obey before any concession can be 
made, and yet to carry with him representatives who know 
that even if massacres succeed they are never sincerely 
forgiven. Responsible rulers have now to prove, not only 
that they have restored order, but that they have restored 
it without any effusion of unnecessary blood. When all 
the insurgents are men who have passed through the 
military mill, and with the terrible readiness to resort to 
force displayed by all remonstrauts, the rulers of Western 
mankind must often be sadly tempted, with the French 
advocate of the punishment of death, to say: “I 
also wish to prohibit executions; but que messieurs 
les assassins commencent.” “Force,” it has been said, 
“ig no remedy,” and electors at least hold the saying 
for gospel, even in cases where they are entirely unable to 
suggest an effective substitute. What with philanthropy 
above, and impatience for comfort below, the statesmen of 
Europe may well declare that the pleasures of dignity and 
power do not compensate for perpetual inability to sleep. 
The Kings felt that once ; now the disquiet extends to rulers 
of every kind, including, one has a malicious pleasure in 
thinking, the successful demagogues, whose promises seem 
at first glance to soothe so many embittered hearts. 





SOME POSSIBILITIES OF AFFORESTATION. 
VERY interesting discussion took place on Tuesday, 
when Lord Carrington and Mr. Burns held a con- 
ference with a number of representatives of municipalities 
on the subject of possible schemes of reafforestation. The 
conference met at the request of the Association of 
Municipal Corporations, who had formulated some proposals 
with a view to ascertaining, among other things, the opinions 
of the Local Government Board on the subject ; and Mr. 
Burns in reply made one of those careful and sensible 
speeches which we have learned to expect from him on such 
subjects. We do not, of course, agree with Mr. Burns in 
all his views as to the opportunities of municipal enter- 
prise, but much of what he had to say on what could, 
and especially what could not, be expected to follow from 
the working of certain schemes of afforestation appears to 
us to contain valuable and much-needed advice. He began 
by pointing out, as regards ownership, that only two 
and a quarter per cent. of British woodlands were 
held by the State, compared with twelve per cent. in 
France, twelve per cent. in Norway, twenty-seven per 
cent. in Sweden, thirty-three per cent. in Germany, and 
no less thau sixty-one per cent. in Russia. Yet, he went 
on, the areu of land under agriculture was decreasing, and 
in the last fifteen years half-a-million acres had been 
swallowed up by the builder, and this, he argued—or at 
least so we understand him—ought in some way to be 
replaced. The country, Mr. Burns thinks, ought to pro- 
duce more than three millions’ worth of timber, which is 
all that it produces at present, and import less than thirty 
millions’ worth, which it now imports. We do not see 
why we should import less, so long as we can pay for it; 
but there is every reason why we should grow more, if that 
can be done economically, and if, as Mr. Burns thinks, the 
extra timber grown would lead to the development of 
“certain minor rural industries.” Finally, we are in com- 
plete agreement with Mr. Burns when he urges that “ the 
value of afforestation as a means of providing work for the 
unemployed has been exaggerated.” We may be able 
incidentally to help unemployed men by planting wood- 
lands; but to argue that by some system of State 
afforestation we are going to “solve the unemployed 

problem,” or anything like it, is the merest moonshine. 
What is undoubtedly true is that the science of forestry 
has been greatly neglected in this country. Perhaps we 
were no more neglectful than other countries at the time, 
but certainly in Tudor days, when the growth of our Navy 
and merchant shipping had led to large demands on the 
supply of British oak, our methods of preserving the 
supply were elementary enough. In those days, before we 
knew how to smelt iron-ore cheaply with pit-coal—sea-coal 
as it was called, in contradistinction to charcoal—the 
manufacture of iron was the great industry of the Weald. 
The iron used to be smelted with charcoal obtained from 
the magnificent oak-woods of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, 
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and there were periodical scares from the days of 
Henry VIII. up to the Parliamentary wars that the 
supply of wood for the Navy would be exhausted. But the 
authorities of the day did not inaugurate compulsory systems 
of planting oak in order to make good the waste. Their 
method was much more drastic; they broke up the ironworks. 
Even with advancing time the real lesson was not learned. 
Was it not Admiral Collingwood who, with the same fear 
of a dearth of oak, took with him, to sow wherever he 
went, a pocketful of acorns? Later still, Cobbett preached 
in and out of season the gospel of tree-planting, but he did 
not get all the hearing he deserved. He loved a good oak, 
but his favourite tree was the locust, or acacia, because of 
its rapid growth and the hardness, toughness, and even- 
ness of its wood, and because no insect preys on it. 
Locust pins or trenails were then, and still are, largely 
used in shipbuilding; but how many acres per year are 
planted in Great Britain with this splendid and valuable 
tree? The fact is that we can grow in this country 
practically any wood we want, with the exception of teak 
and mahogany; but we do not take enough trouble to 
grow it well. Generally speaking, for instance, in planting 
timber such as pine and spruce (“infernal Scotch firs,” 
Cobbett used to call them) our growers have been 
accustomed to give the trees too much room, which leads 
to lateral branching and consequent knots, and also causes 
too much wood to be laid on in the annual ring, which in 
turn causes softness. A more practical knowledge of 
forestry would lead to increased demand for what would 
be better timber. 

We heartily agree with Mr. Burns, then, when he 
expresses himself in favour of founding a school of forestry 
in this country. If in every industry knowledge is power, 
in forestry knowledge is assuredly money; and though 
every year more attention is paid to the science of timber- 
growing, it is astonishing to see the way in which, in some 
districts, farmers and landlords continue to grow planta- 
tions of ash and hazel and other wood not worth cutting, 
instead of seriously endeavouring to make money out of 
their woodland by scientific culture. Where we cannot 
ayree with Mr. Burns is in his principle that afforestation 
should be undertaken by the State or by municipal 
authorities. Private enterprise in all matters connected 
with agriculture and the land must always be preferable to 
State interference, if only for the reason that just because 
it is private, it is more energetically and more thoroughly 
pursued. When people talk as if State control were the 
one desirable thing in the world, they forget that the 
State can be most depressingly uninterested in what it 
controls. Its officials, unless they are corrupt, make no 
more money out of its undertakings than their salaries, 
and the result as often as not is that the touch of the 
State mortifies instead of quickening. It is, in reality, 
the touch of the dead hand. Here and there, we will 
admit, enterprise on the part of the local authority would 
be better than no enterprise at all, but such cases are 
exceptional. In the Black Country, for instance, re- 
afforestation has become a duty rather than a mere oppor- 
tunity for money-making. There are hundreds of square 
niles which with proper care might be planted with timber, 
and so add not only some sort of natural beauty to the 
locality, but provide valuable means of freshening the 
atmosphere. ‘l'rees enliven and purify air as filters clean 
water. But even in the Black Country, if it were possible, 
we would rather see private than public enterprise the 
controlling influence. Would it not be possible, in some 
way, for the miners themselves to form, or to be helped to 
form, associations for the purpose of making and owning 
plantations? Some kind of co-operation in the manage- 
ment and marketing of timber plantations would supply 
an element of freshness to the life of that dreary stretch 
of country which is certainly lacking at present. 

Intelligent study of the right principles of forestry 
would, we are convinced, lead to the afforestation by 
private owners of a great deal of land which now goes to 
waste, and would incidentally encourage local industries 
depending for their prosperity on a supply of suitable wood 
close at hand. That would be all to the good. But it 
does not follow, because a tract of land is at present 
waste, that it should necessarily be afforested forthwith, 
either by private owners or by municipalities. Waste 
spaces of moorland and mountain-land are often valuable 
sunply as tracts of open air, and should be left open. No 
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one, for example, wants to see the afforestation of the 
unrivalled open common-lands of Surrey. They are by no 
means waste land; they breathe for the whole county. 
Above all, we cannot too strongly deprecate the entirely 
wrong idea that land should be reafforested as a mere 
means of providing employment for men out of work. 
That is thoroughly unsound economy. Not only would the 
work be badly done, but it would not provide a remedy for 
the disease. We are glad to notice that Mr. Burns also 
deprecates this most harmful and foolish notion. Let us 
have a school of forestry by all means, but do not let us 
suppose that we shall increase the value of British wood- 
lands by employing unskilled labourers to do skilled men’s 
work, any more than that we should be likely to end«the 
difficulties of lack of employment by paying paupers to 
walk the treadmill. 





A FORGOTTEN SIDE OF IRISH CHARACTER. 


7 E have been favoured with a sight of a very remark- 
able document, so remarkable, indeed, that we 
print it in full before venturing to comment on it. It is 
not, we admit, an absolute novelty, for the appeal which 
it contains was made two years ago. But its quality is 
of a kind which never grows stale, and it will be read, we 
believe, with as much pleasure to-day as when it was first 
osted on the walls of the happy constituency which 
kee, or might have had, the writer for one of its local 
Councillors :— 
“TO THE ELECTORS OF —. 


Lapizs AND GENTLEMEN, 

At the urgent request of several of the heaviest ratepayers, and 
at the extra special desire of working classes of the Urban 
and Rural District, I have great delight in coming up as a 
candidate for the office of Councillor and Chairman of our Local 
Corporation. 

Fellow Voters, I am, as you are fully aware, no stranger to ‘ 
my posterity belonging to one of the famous Irish families, 
the O' of the ——, and myself being a man of unassailable 
integrity, of clear intelligence and of exhaustive will power, I 
flatter myself that I would make a worthy representative of the 
People. 

Since my youth, I have always been a sturdy and consistent 
Home Ruler and a fearless advocate of the Catholic University 
Bill. 

I will do my utmost for our prehistoric town, by inaugurating 
Race Meetings, Regattas, above all Coursing Matches will insure 
my fostering care, while at the same time I shall take care not to 
run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 

These divisions united with our National pastimes, Gaelic 
Matches and Hurling Matches, will attract an immense influx 
of visitors to my truly scenic and loyal constituency. 

Iam most assuredly a warm and courteous supporter of the 
Gaelic League, and would be only too happy to extend my 
patronage to Home Industries. 

‘Every man his own Landlord’ is my motto. The ratepayers 
of may confidently lay their suffrages at my feet and may 
make sure of my enthusiastic co-operation in oppressing exorbitant 
and iniquitous taxation.” 

It will be seen that some of the words in this address 
are used in a sense different from that which they usually 
bear. ‘My posterity,” for example, is commonly said of 
a man’s descendants; here it seems to refer to the writer’s 
ancestors. It is just possible, indeed, that this is merely 
a bold figure of speech, and that, when ‘he speaks of his 
“posterity” as belonging to “one of the famous Irish 
families,” he means that his descendants will have all the 
virtues and graces to be looked for from so illustrious an 
origin. But this seems out of keeping with the directness and 
simplicity of the rest of the address, and we prefer the ex- 
planation that here, as in one or two other places, the author 
was thinking in Irish though he was writing in English. 
This is not in his case a disadvantage, since it is to this 
possibly that we owe the frank self-disclosure which marks 
off this document from its fellows. One to whom the 
English speech came naturally might have hesitated to 
describe himself as “a man of unassailable integrity, of 
clear intelligence and of exhaustive will power.” Indeed, 
the last epithet again suggests composition in another 
language. Applied to the will, it must mean that the 
possessor of this tremendous will either exhausts those on 
whom it is exercised, or is himself exhausted in the process. 
Neither of these qualities is specially desirable in a repre- 
sentative. The one would make the constituency clay in 
the hands of its representative, while the other seems to 
ask the electors to entrust their interests to a man who is 
no longer able to render them the services he promises. 
In his own opinion, however, he would make “a worthy 























representative of the People”; and, when we study the 
lines on which he proposed to manage the affairs of the 
urban and rural district for which he sought election, we 
can well believe that his constituents willingly accepted 
his estimate of himself. 


Passing over the two subjects of Home-rule and a 
Catholic University in as many lines, the candidate comes 
to the root of the matter. “I will do my utmost,” he 
says, “for our eg ge town.” He is no mere 
revolutionist, careless of what he destroys and liking 
cities in proportion as they resemble mushrooms, 
His idea of antiquity takes in far more than those 
records of yesterday which ordinarily make up the 
municipal archives. The town for which he is willing 
to do his utmost must be of earlier date than this. His 
heart is among a different population from that which 
throngs the streets to-day. He would like, we fancy, to 
be addressing a constituency of Lake-dwellers. But though 
he glories in the fact that he is seeking election in a pre- 
historic town, he does not allow this preference to affect the 
treatment he would accord to it. ‘There is nothing “ pre- 
historic’ in the details of his intention to do his utmost 
for the town. This time what he offers is no longer Home- 
rule, but the simpler blessings of race meetings, regattas, 
and “above all,” coursing matches. At this point itis 
evident that he was seized by a sudden alarm. Coursing 
needs a hare to run and hounds to follow, and what 
could be more probable than that these terms would 
suggest to some rival candidate the well-known proverb ? 
This the writer promptly determines to get out of the 
way of a rival by using it himself. ‘I shall take care,” he 
says, “not to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds.” 
With this joke disposed of in advance the field is clear, 
and he goes on to multiply his claims on the constituency. 
Though coursing matches are “above all,” they are not 
to occupy their eminence alone. With them are to be 
united “our National pastimes,” our “Gaelic Matches 
and Hurling Matches.” With all these attractions com- 
bined, the end for which a town lives—to “attract an 
immense influx of visitors ”—will be abundantly answered. 
And then for an instant the candidate permits himself to 
gaze into the future, to anticipate the declaration of the 
poll, and to speak of the town whose inhabitants he is 
addressing as “‘my truly scenic and loyal constituency.” 
“Scenic” for a moment puzzled us. To employ it as an epithet 
of a constituency is unusual. We presume that it here 
means a constituency in which certain scenes are presented. 
The race meeting, the regatta, the hurling match are the 
points which will make the town the theatre of one vast 
spectacle. But it will have a moral glory greater than any 
that could be conferred on it by any display of athleticism. 
It is “loyal” as well as “scenic,” and it will not forget 
its benefactor. 

After this there is something approaching to bathos in 
the descent to the Gaelic League, of which he is “ most 
assuredly a warm and courteous supporter,” and to home 
industries, to which he will be only too happy to extend 
his patronage. This somewhat qualified expression may 
perhaps imply a doubt whether the industries in question 
will be equally happy to receive the candidate’s patronage. 
It is easy to imagine cases in which a misunderstanding as 
to the part which “ payment-on-delivery ” was to play in 
the distribution of patronage might have inconvenient con- 
sequences. But this descent is only momentary. In the 
closing paragraph the patriotic politician rises once more 
to his native sphere. ‘“‘ Every man his own Landlord’ 
is my motto,” and the ratepayers are assured that they 
may lay their suffrages at the candidate's feet in the full 
confidence that they will have his ‘enthusiastic co- 
operation” in “oppressing exorbitant and iniquitous 
taxation.” This last touch completes the picture of a side 
of Irish character which has of late been somewhat 
obscured. There is, first, the sportsman. Politics are 
very well in their place, but this place is not an exclusive, 
or even a predominant, one. The stock subjects appear in 
this address, but we see all along that at the back of the 
candidate’s mind there are matters which he thinks, and 
believes that those he is addressing will think, of much 
more real importance. An election comes but once every 
few years, and for the most part brings no great changes 
in its train. But a good horse, a fast pack of hounds, a 
clever hare,—these are the things that stay with us. A 
local Councillor may have no direct power of multiplying 
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coursing matches, but it may be hoped that they will 
become more common if they are in favour with the 
local authorities. This is a fact which a sporting con- 
stituency may properly remember, and allow to influence 
its votes at election-time. But besides being a sports- 
man, the Irishman in question is also a politician, though 
the side of politics which interests him is an eminently 
matter-of-fact one. “ Every man his own Landlord,”— 
there is the vulnerable point in his armour of political 
indifference. He wants the land, but he wants it unen- 
cumbered by restrictions ; he must be free to sublet. More 
than this, it must be paid for in a way which will not take 
too much out of his pocket. Yet if land is to be compulsorily 
bought there must be compensation, and how is compen- 
sation to be paid for? To that question the type of 
Irishman we are considering has only a negative answer. 
Not by “exorbitant and iniquitous taxation.” The State 
must pay, but it must not pay out of the taxes. He has 
not yet learned that the State is only an aggregate of 
individuals, and that it can only raise money by dipping 
its hands into their pockets. 








ANDROCLUS AND THE LION. 


HOSE whose childhood was nourished on “Sandford 
and Merton” will probably remember the story of 
Androclus and the lion, although they may have forgotten 
some of Mr. Barlow's edifying dialectic, resulting invariably 
in the confusion of Tommy. But even some very good 
scholars are not aware that this famous story has been pre- 
served to us in that mine of curious learning, the “ Attic 
Nights” of Aulus Gellius (V., 14). It is there given on the 
authority of Apion Pleistonices, a man famous in his time, 
about whom we shall have something to say presently. This 
is how he told the story :— 

“A great fight with wild beasts was being exhibited to the 
people in the Circus Maximus. Happening to be in Rome at 
the time, I attended as a spectator. There were many savage, 
many huge beasts, and all were remarkable either for their shape 
or their ferocity. But it was above all the monstrous size of 
the lions that excited admiration, and, beyond all the rest, of 
one. This particular lion by his velocity and dreadful size, 
by his terrific and resounding roar, by his muscles and his 
waving mane, had attracted to himself the attention and gaze 
of all. Among several others who had been brought in to 
fight with the beasts was Androclus. When that lion caught 
sight of him in the distance, all of a sudden he stopped as if 
in astonishment, and then, as though recognising him, walked 
up to him quite quietly. Then he wagged his tail in a caressing 
way, as a dog does when fawning on you, and, having come 
quite close, gently licked the legs and hands of the man, who was 
by this time almost dead with fear. Amid these blandishments, 
however, of the awful beast Androclus recovered his lost self- 
possession, and began to direct his gaze at the lion. Then 
their recognition seemed mutual, and you might have seen 
man and lion evincing every sign of joy and satisfaction. 
This surprising incident was hailed with loud shouts by the 
people, and Androclus was summoned by the Emperor and 
asked the reason why so ferocious a lion had spared him in 
particular. Then Androclus related a wonderful story that 
might well raise our admiration. ‘When my master,’ he 
said, ‘was Proconsul of Africa, I was driven to run away 


owing to the unjust and daily floggings which I received from ' 


him, and, to make my retreat safer from my master, who was 
governor of the country, I retired into lonely fields and deserts, 
determined, if food should fail me, to seek death by some 
means or other. Then, when the midday sun was scorching 
and blazing, Icame across a remote cavern, which was just 
the place to hide in, and into it I made my way and concealed 
myself there. Not long afterwards this lion came to the 
same cavern, with one foot disabled and bleeding, uttering 
groans and low growls that seemed to express pity for his 
pain and the torture of the wound.’ Hereupon he declared 
that at the first sight of the approaching lion he had been 
scared with terror. ‘But when,’ he continued, ‘the lion came 
into what, as the fact showed, was his own dwelling, and 
saw me lurking in the distance, he came up to me quite gently 
and tamely, and, lifting his paw, showed it and stretched it 
out to me with all the appearance of asking for aid. There 
was a huge stalk stuck in the pad of his paw, which I 





extracted, and then wrung out the matter which had 
collected in the interior of the wound, and, having 
now pretty nearly lost my fear, I dried the inside care- 
fully, and wiped off the gore. Relieved by this medical 
treatment on my part, he reposed his paw in my hands, 
lay down, and went off to sleep. From that day forth 
for three years, the lion and I lived together in the same cave 
and on the same food. For he used to bring to me in the cave 
choice limbs of the beasts which he hunted, and I, not having 
the means of kindling a fire, used to roast them in the midday 
sun and eat them. Having got tired, however, of this wild- 
beast life,’ he said, ‘when the lion had gone out hunting, I 
left the cave, and, after I had gone about three days’ journey, 
was seen by soldiers, arrested, and brought to my master at 
Rome from Africa. He at once took care to have me con- 
demned on a capital charge and given to the beasts. But I 
infer,’ he said, ‘that this lion also was taken prisoner after 
I had separated from him, and that he is now showing grati- 
tude to me for my kindness in healing him.’” 

This, according to Apion, was the tale told by Androclus, 
and we are further informed that it was all written down on a 
board and carried round and made known to the people, in 
consequence of which Androclus was by general request 
released from his punishment, while the lion was made a 
present to him by the votes of the people. “ Afterwards,” 
said Apion, “ we used to see Androclus, with the lion bound 
by a light rein, going the round of the taverns in the city, 
Androclus himself getting presents of money, and the lion 
being sprinkled with flowers, while all who met them said: 
‘Here is the lion who was host to a man; here is a man who 
was doctor to a lion.’” 

Such is the famous story which still entertains children. 
What credit, if any, can we attach to it ? 

The recognition of a man by a lion in the Roman amphi- 
theatre seems to be a fact of history. Seneca, who was a 
contemporary of Apion, says that hesaw it. But then Seneca 
says also that the man had once been the lion’s keeper. This 
fits in better with the lion being led about by the man, which 
Apion says that he saw. Seneca adds that the lion protected 
the man against the other wild beasts, and then goes on to 
maintain—the passage is in his “ De Beneficiis” (II., 19)—that 
a beast is not capable of an act of kindness. The Stoics did 
not recognise our kinship with the lower animals, but, like the 
Roman Catholic Church, regarded them de haut en bas. 

Apart from the general improbability of the story, there is 
one little point in Apion’s narrative which inspires mistrust. 
The lion wagged his tail like a dog to testify his pleasure on 
renewing acquaintance with an old friend. Now the present 
writer has never been intimate with lions, but he has been on 
the most friendly terms with cats. They have many modes of 
displaying endearment, but certainly wagging the tail is not 
one of them. When a cat wags its tail you had better look 


| out,—at least, if you happen to be a bird. If, then, we may 


reason from the less to the greater, Androclus would have had 
good reason to mistrust the intentions of a lion who came at 
him wagging his tail. This, however, is a mere embellish- 
ment, and need not impugn the general veracity of the 
narrator, if we otherwise have reason to trust him. 

Apion, the son of Posidonius, was surnamed Pleistonices, 
whether on account of his many victories or of his many 
quarrels,—that is a matter of spelling, which varies. He was 
a citizen of Alexandria, though, according to his enemy 
Josephus, he was really born at Oasis, and was pure 
Egyptian. He is admitted on all hands to have been a 
great grammarian, and was especially famous for his studies 
on Homer. At the same time, writers who have no grudge 
against him dwell on his vanity, which was excessive even for 
a Greek. The Emperor Tiberius may have intended a compli- 
ment by calling him “the cymbal of the world,” but Pliny the 
Elder (“ Praef.,” § 25) remarks that he was rather his own drum. 
He gave expression to the hatred of the Greek residents at 
Alexandria against the Jews, whom they regarded as an 
inferior race, but with whom they were obliged to live on equal 
terms of citizenship owing to the liberal policy of Alexander, 
which had been continued by the Ptolemies, and was confirmed 
by Julius Caesar. So when deputations were being sent to 
the Emperor Gaius from the contending nationalities, headed 
on the Jewish side by Philo, it was Apion who was chosen to 
plead the cause of the Greeks. This he did effectively, if 
unscrupulously, by poisoning the mind of the mad Emperor 
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against the impious nation who refused to worship him. Apion 
was also the author of a treatise against the Jews, which is now 
known to the world only through the reply of Josephus. 
Another work of his was an account of the marvels of Egypt, 
which is often referred to by other writers. One of the state- 
ments contained in this work was that in the writer's own 
time there was a colossal statue of Serapis in emerald, nine 
cubits high (Plin., “N. H.,” XXXVII. (19)). Perhaps we 
may be infected with Jewish prejudice against Apion, but we 
should suspect that emerald of being false. Another story, 
however, related by Apion on his own knowledge, is more 
germane to our present purpose, since it also contains a 
surprising piece of natural history. In the fifth book of his 
work on Egypt he somehow found occasion to mention that a 
dolphin had fallen in love with a boy named Hyacinth. He 
had seen the thing himself in the Bay of Puteoli. With a 
flutter of the soul within and a careful folding of the spines 
without, lest they might hurt the beloved’s flesh, the dolphin 
would receive the boy on his back and carry him for a distance 
of some twenty-five miles, The course of true love did not, 
however, run smooth, for the boy fell ill and died. The 
dolphin came day after day to their usual trysting-place on the 
shore, but never again finding the boy there to meet him in the 
ripples, pined away and died. His dead body was found one 
day on the shore and buried by those who were aware of the 
circumstances in the tomb of the boy whom he loved so 
well. 

Why is it, we wonder, that stories with fishes in them are 
always such a trial to our faith. And is that the explanation 
of the slang word “ fishy”? The fish seems to have the same 
deleterious effect on human veracity that the horse has on 
human honesty. “It’s nae that the fushes are bigger up 
there,” says Punch’s Scotchman, “but we're nae such leears 
down here.” The present writer has, when staying in a river- 
side inn, known a barbel grow several pounds in weight in the 
interval between one narration of its capture and another. 
But a wider experience than our own testifies to the “ tall- 
ness” of stories about fishes, or, to be more zoologically 
exact, about marine animals. There is a fish in the story of 
Jonah, there is a fish in the story of Tobit, there is a fish in 
the story of Arion, there is a fish in the story of Polycrates 
and his ring,—the induction might be carried on indefinitely. 
Apion’s little story, therefore, about the dolphin does not 
increase the credibility of his story about the lion. But 
what of that? The lion story does not, therefore, please us 


less. It is one of the things which ought to be true, if they 
are not. The real moral of the matter goes to confirm Bacon’s 


remark with a difference, showing how an effective bit of 
fiction floats down the stream of time, while many weightier 
matters go to the bottom. 

The Jews, as we have seen, had no reason to love Apion. 
In a work which Eusebius (“H. E.,” IIL, 38) speaks of as 
having appeared “quite the other day,” some Jewish 
Christians had their revenge on him by representing him 
as the disciple and companion of Simon Magus, for which 
there is at all events this much ground, that magic and 
necromancy are ascribed to him by Pliny, who when a young 
man had himself seen him (“N. H.,” XXX. (6) ). The writer 
of the same Jewish-Christian romance also took revenge on 
St. Paul by introducing certain features which obviously 
belong to him into the portrait of Simon Magus. The hatred 
displayed against St. Paul seemed so fresh that some German 
theologians jumped to the conclusion that there must have 
been sources of the work in question going back to the first 
century. If that were so, we might be inclined to regard the 
connexion between Apion and Simon Magus as historical. 
But the Jews are a secular people, and a century or two does 
not count for much in their animosities. They still annually 
execrate the memory of Haman. 





A NORTHERN HAMLET. 


“ UARTERLY, or and gules; on the first a raven proper.” 

Such is the sign of the old village inn, whose date, 
carved directly below, bespeaks a time when these things 
were wrought with more care and exactness than now prevail. 
To look at, it is an ordinary and not remarkably picturesque 
country public-house, undecorated by flowers, with a few 
shoots of ill-grown ivy creeping up the north side, close to 
the narrow door; but, nevertheless, with a certain delicacy of 
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colouring above the stonework, a soft and friable freestone 
in varying shades of umber and deep magenta, eaten out in 
places to concavity by the sea winds of many winters. 

This village, at least, has not felt the drain of the rural 
exodus. Three hundred years ago its population was recorded 
at between two and three hundred souls, and between two and 
three hundred souls its population is at the present day. The 
old cottages down by the beach preserve the curious let-in, 
curtained beds, like bunks in a ship; and the fisherfolk 
dwelling in them preserve the customs and superstitions of 
their great-great-grandfathers. Living fourteen miles from 
the nearest town, and untouched by the spirit of the “seaside 
resort,” their conservatism has not been interfered with; they 
still look askance at the stranger, and it takes much time 
and patience to overcome their reserve. Herein lies the great 
difference between the fishermen and the pitmen, who are 
* hail-fellow-well-met” with everybody. But like the pitmen, 
they have curious names among themselves, “ by-names” in 
their own phrase: Sheila, Dochie, Punch, Fid, Doad, and 
others even more strange and meaningless, of the origin of 
which they themselves confess their ignorance. 

They represent a dying race. For their harvest is of the 
sea, and that harvest is failing every year. Twenty years ago 
turbot, cod, ling, conger, haddock, and whiting were caught 
in quantities; but at the present day the winter subsistence of 
the fishermen depends almost entirely upon the crabs. Steam 
trawlers came over the ground and destroyed the turbot-nets; 
the vod and ling vanished before their comprehensive trawl ; 
and the haddock and whiting in their turn have almost dis. 
appeared; only the countless myriads of crabs seem to with- 
stand the continual drain upon their numbers, It is the old 
antagonism of sail and steam, of combinations of labour 
against units, and the coast-dwelling fisherman who owns his 
boat and sails it with his sons for crew will have to go. Even 
now some of the men, at the close of the herring season, go 
inland to work in the quarries; the pay is low, but it is sure, 
and there is not at least the daily risk of life. 

But they come back in May, when the work of refitting the 
herring-boats begins. Like the Sliochd-na-mara of the Gael, 
they have the wave in their hearts, and an utter incapacity 
for continuous Jabour on shore. Dochie, the oldest fisherman 
in the village, whose father was drowned at sea fifty years ago, 
and who himself was the sole survivor from a capsized coble 
in which he was returning from the “ banks” with his two 
brothers, worked during the early months of last year in the 
quarries. In the first fortnight of May he was back within 
call of the sea, repainting the name and registration number 
on his boat, and recaulking her. “Ay,” he said, “aa’ve 
followed the harrn these fifty-five years, an’ aa canna let them 
bide.” So he and his sons went out again in the old boat, with 
varying success. He lived in one of the old-fashioned tiled 
cottages which are being so rapidly replaced by an amorphous 
County Council type of red-brick monstrosity. His forbears, 
back through six generations, had lived in the same, and he 
remembered many of his grandfather’s tales of the press- 
gang: how, when word came from further up the coast that 
his Majesty’s officers were in the neighbourhood, “in five 
minutes there wesna a fisherman in B ; they wor aal away 
to the hills.” And there they would stay until the danger 
was over. ‘wo of his uncles had been whalers, men who 
shipped away for three years at a time, living upon salt tack 
and biscuits, and coming home witb rare curiosities for the 
children and strange tales of unknown lands and seas. In the 
loft above, where the herring-nets are stored in the winter, 
was the spinning-wheel with which his mother made twine for 
the nets. 

On Saturday nights Dochie was a regular attendant at the 
old inn; slouching through the little door which led through 
a three-foot wall (for this part of it in former days had been 
a peel-tower, into which the cattle were brought for safety 
from the Border raiders), and taking his seat in the kitchen 
on a bench by the fireside; home-cured hams swinging from 
the rafters above, and a huge kettle singing on the hob. One 
by one the older men would drop in, nodding silently to their 
companions and to “aad Harry,” the Caliban figure in the 
corner, as persistent as the beer-stained table in front of him, 
with one eye permanently closed, bis body gnarled and twisted 
by rheumatism out of all semblance of a man; a huge purple 
nose, showing, like Bardolph’s, the reason of his failure in 
life—the reason why he sleeps in a cow-byre and lives upon 
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charity—the unmistakable evidence of an unswerving and life- 
long devotion to the nymph Whisky. A plump, rosy-cheeked 
maid brings beer in blue earthenware mugs, pipes are lit, 
and the air soon grows heavy with smoke. Conversation is 
generally reminiscent; the men speak of gales of long ago, 
“breezes” they call them, and of comrades lost at sea, 
subjects which never grow stale. It is difficult to approach 
the question of any of their superstitions; they soon grow 
taviturn if they imagine they are being “drawn.” 

One of the most curious of these superstitions—the one 
which perhaps to this day has the strongest hold upon them— 
is that connected with the name of Grabam. No fisherman 
will go to sea if he has heard this name mentioned, nor will 
he do eny manner of work upon that day. He will refuse to 
sail in a boat with any one bearing the name, and a house- 
painter from Newcastle called Graham, who had been sent to 
do some work in one of the large houses, found his life made 
so unbearable by the villagers that he incontinently returned 
to town, leaving his work uncompleted. The women who bait 
the lines in the winter will unbait every hook and rebait the 
whole length—the labour of hours—if they hear it mentioned. 
A local tradesman bearing this unfortunate patronymic is 
never referred to save as “ Puff”; another, an innkeeper, is 
known as “Lucky Bits.” No rational explanation is to be 
found. On one of the most intelligent fishermen being 
questioned on the subject, he laughed the idea to scorn; why, 
his daughter was married to a Graham. But, he added, a 
strange thing happened two years ago, when he was off at the 
herring fishing, and had not been home for some weeks. 
Having received a letter at Shields to say that his son-in-law 
was ill, he hailed a passing boat which had come from the 
North, asking if they had heard how Jack Graham was. 
* And wad ye beleev’t, ne soonor had aa syed the words, than 
theor wes a crash, and the mast went ower the side!” None 
of the crew spoke to him for the rest of the day. 

Unlike the majority of country folk, they possess but little 
faith in quack remedies for general complaints, perhaps 
because sickness is comparatively rare; yet in the case of 
minor accidents, such as pricks from poisonous fish, raw cuts 
which do not heal on account of the incessant irritation of 
sea-water, for these things they have infallible remedies, and 
many of them keep bottles compounded by their favourite 
wizard, of which tbe composition is debatable, though all 
agree upon the presence of “vitriol.” Lanced with a needle, 
and anointed with the infallible specific, the poison slowly 
rises out like a little ball, and the swollen hand and arm are 
free from pain. 

Sunday sees the old men in their newest jerseys and huge 
sombrero-like hats, strolling towards the little church. Doad, 
with his coppery face, seamed by a thousand wrinkles, and the 
corners of his broad mouth ever oozing tobacco-juice, sings in 
the choir. Dochie’s long white beard is to be seen at the back 
of the church, his bald head covered by a red flannel night- 
cap, worn with the parson’s permission; his wife, five years 
his senior, bent by weight of years, and with spurse grey hairs 
projecting untidily from beneath her old-fashioned bonnet, 
sitting on his right hand; both of them supremely attentive 
and devoutly reverent. In the afternoon groups of men 
gather among the boats which are hauled up on the bents, 
and stand smoking silently, gazing out over the sea, which 
thunders up to their doors in winter-time when the wind 
blows from the East, during the spring tides. 

In summer the younger men, each with a flower in his 
peaked cap, walk along the beach, or sit out upon the lime- 
stone promontory among the ruins of the old fourteenth- 
century chapel, idly crumbling its decaying stones, or 
raking among the sand which half buries it for human 
remains, a tooth, a finger-bone. Some walk inland, to court 
the farm girls at Tuggal,—Tuggal, whose name will never be 
forgotten as one of the places where the body of holy Cuthbert 
rested on the night of December 15th, 1069, during its removal 
from Durham to Lindisfarne :-— 

“ The first nyght in Paule Kyrke 

Thai rest in Iarow, whiles it was myrke, 

In Bedlingtoun the second nyght, 

The third in Tughall thai them dight ; 

To Holy Eland come thai 

With the cors, on the ferde day.” 
So the days pass. Changes come over the face of the country ; 
only a few stones remain of the chapel at Tuggal; the old 








peel-tower now forms the cellar of the inn ; the long, low point 
jutting out to seaward, with the propeller-shaft of a steamer 
still marking the spot of the most recent wreck, is gradually 
wearing away before the ceaseless action of wind and wave. 
A wall has been built to preserve the cart-road; many acres 
of one field have utterly vanished. 

But through all these changes some things persist. In 
beart, as in dialect, the fishermen, so full of admirable qualities, 
so simple, honest, and unsophisticated, are, one is sure, the 
same men that they were three hundred years ago; and if the 
inn itself is only in part more than two hundred years old, and 
that part sadly altered, does it not show the arms of a family 
whose representatives still reside in the village, arms which 
have been borne by them for nearly nine hundred years :— 
“ Quarterly, or and gules; on the first a raven proper ” ? 





NURSERIES OF SEA-FOWL. 

“)F the many people who must admire the flight and the 
appearance of our seagulls and other aquatic birds, very 

few, in all probability, give a thought to their ways of life at 
any other time than that at which they are in evidence, or 
speculate on their habits at the nesting season, when they are 
not seen about the coasts in any large numbers except by 
those who make a special pilgrimage in search of them. 
Those who do undertake such pilgrimages, generally involving 
u more or less severe tossing in a small open boat, are rewarded 
by a spectacle of avine life in numbers altogether bewildering 
und in conditions which accentuate the struggle for existence 
very sharply. At the present time of year most of the 
fowl ure massed together in certain places well known and 
recognised as the breeding-grounds of one or of several 
species. As a rule, these nurseries of the sea-fowl are 
insular, such as some of the islands of the Scilly group, the 
outer Farnes off the coast of Northumberland, some isles 
in Orkney and Shetland, the Bass Rock, Ailsa Craig, Lundy 
Island in the Bristol Channel, and many more. A few are on the 
mainland. The vast avine population gathered into these com- 
paratively small limits, and the land-grabbing and congestion 
which ensue, have to be seen to be appreciated rightly, but it may 
easily be believed, when one considers the number of the sea- 
fowl of various kinds on the coasts at times other than 
the breeding season, and the fact that at this moment their 
scattered legions are concentrated into comparatively few and 
strictly circumscribed spaces, that the stress is of necessity 
dire. The general habit of the fowl is for each species to 
appropriate a spot, more often than not a whole island, 
adapted to its own proclivities, and to resent with vigorous 
hostility the attempt of any other kind to effect a lodgment 
on the appropriated soil. It is a tenure not unlike that which 
must have prevailed among mankind in its primitive social 
phases. On an island of flat stretches a colony of the 
lesser black-backed gull may be established; it is thus in the 
Scilly Islands, in the Farnes, and elsewhere. Beside them, on 
an island more rocky in its nature, you may find the 
cormorants sitting on their heaped-up nests of sea-wrack ; 
and on another, of very similar character, the lesser cormorant, 
the crested fellow, who is commonly called the shag, may 
be established to the exclusion of all other kinds. Very 
possibly the gulls will be less exclusive, for it often seems that 
the ground which suits them for their nesting upon its surface 
is of that nature which suits the puffins for boring into and 
laying within the holes. It is of the porous, easily worked 
quality of soil which is found in a thin layer over the rock on 
many of the lower islands round the coast, and usually 
carries a strong growth of sea-campion. In some places, as 
on Annette Island of the Scillies, the shearwaters live in 
similar holes, and apparently in quite amicable relations with 
the puffins; but the shearwaters are much more local, and not 
nearly so generally distributed at the nesting-time. The 
gannet, the solan goose, the splendid fisher which dives into 
the sea on its prey with a vertical plunge which sends up 
the foaming water like a whale spouting, is associated 
in popular estimation with the Bass Rock particularly, but 
has many other haunts, all rather of a like character, 
around the coast, such as Ailsa Craig, that West Coast 
counterpart of the Buss Rock on the East. There are other 
rocky cliffs which are tenanted solely by the guillemots, an 
absolute freehold which is secured by the sheer weight of 
numbers, for the birds sit so closely pucked that when one 
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arrives it plumps into the middle of those already assembled, 
communicating a joggling of position to every one of the 
birds gathered on that particular ledge or table of rock 
and spreading to the outer edge, off which some other bird 
has ultimately to be jostled in order to make room for the 
one which hag settled itself thus, with scant ceremony, in the 
crowded midst. Often in the jostling and change of place an 
egg will be dislodged from the terrace and dashed to pieces as 
it falls seawards. There are those who have written, and 
there are those who will tell you, that each of these crowded 
birds knows its own egg and returns to it, guided by unerring 
instinct; but it is likely that those who write and those who 
say these things have never watched the coming and going of 
the guillemots in a crowded colony. Circumstances may alter 
cases, and where the congestion is not severe each parent may 
recognise its own egg and sit upon it with a jealous and 
particular care; but in the real stress of a crowd it is very 
obvious that such parental care of an individual egg is an 
impossibility. 

The singular and fortunate disposition of animals to yield 
to another, even a smaller than themselves, if the latter be in 
real earnest to defend what it believes to be its rights, and the 
other has no particular interest in the matter, is seen very 
well exhibited where a colony of the black-headed gulls has 
established itself, and an intruder, in the shape of one of the 
lesser black-backed gulls for example, appears idly cruising 
in the neighbourhood. A favourite nursery of these pretty 
and graceful little gulls with the black heads, almost tern-like 
in the elegance of their shape and movements, and tern-like 
also in the raucous scold of their voices, is a fresh-water 
pond or lake, in the vicinity of the sea, grown over to 
a large extent with reeds and rushes. Among the 
reeds the black-headed gulls will have their nests, and 
if such an intruder appears as the black-backed gull 
they will arise and mob him, flying round and using the 
worst language that they know. It appears bad in its 
effect on the bigger gull, which always yields to the clamour 
and departs beyond the circle which the smaller kind seem to 
look on as the limit of their domain. It is, indeed, with very 
good reason that these black-backed gulls are considered 
suspect, being worse stealers of eggs than even any of 
the corvine race, which has brought to a fine art the craft 
of egg-stealing. There is a story, with a moral, of the 
cormorants which now inhabit, at the nesting-time, that small 
and southern island of the Farnes, hardly more important than 
a mere rock, called the Megstone, The cormorants are there 
now, sitting on their nests or feeding their young, at the 
time of writing, but for the space of two years they entirely 
deserted that haunt, which had been the nursery of the 
family for very many generations. The reason, apparently 
quite adequate, for the desertion was that twice the sea 
combined its highest tide with the greatest force of the wind 
and swept the rock, which is well above all ordinary tides, so 
completely that the nests were carried away, and the 
cormorants accepted the gentle hint and for two years 
betook themselves, unwelcome and highly savoury guests, to 
the highest point on one of the neighbouring islands which 
was in the tenancy of black-backed gulls. It seems that, 
arriving as the cormorants did in a considerable body, the 
gulls had not the strength to repel them, but they kept their 
own nesting-places outside the centre occupied by the others, 
and whenever a chance offered, by one of these dark divers 
leaving its nest with an egg unguarded, the gulls would fall 
on the egg; and thus the conditions of life for the cormorants, 
evicted by the stress of weather from their immemorial home 
and persecuted by the inhospitable natives of the land of 
their adoption, became very cruel indeed. They have now 
decided to submit their fate again to the blind forces of 
sky and sea, returning to the Megstone, rather than endure 
longer the intelligent persecution of the egg-stealing gulls. 
A species which prolongs its life on the confines of the region 
that these black-backed gulls have made their own is the eider- 
duck; but the life of the ducks is fraught with anxiety, and if 
they leave their eggs uncovered for only a very short while 
the gulls are sure to have them. An exception would almost 
seem to be made, by those omnivorous thieves, in favour of 


and its eggs appear to be respected by them. Like as these 
dappled eggs are to the pebbles among which they are often 
laid, it is not to be thought that the similarity would defeat 
the vision of the quick-eyed gulls. There are many of 
the wading birds, besides the oyster-catcher, whose eggs 
are almost impossible to detect by the human eye 
which has had no training in the craft. Such are the eggs 
of the ringed-plover, of the sandpiper, and again, passing to 
another genus, of the tern, which lay on the shingly fringes 
between sea and land. They are exclusive, too, but they 
admit cousins-german into fellowship of nursery, common 
tern and Arctic tern (the latter often more common than the 
former) nesting side by side and laying eggs hardly to be dis. 
tinguished from each other, and neither at all easy to recognise 
from the almost identically coloured pebbles around them, 
One of the wading species, the redshank, you may find in 
great numbers in a locality such as the lands adjoining the 
lake of the black-headed gulls. As you walk, with perfectly 
innocent purpose, near their homes, they will come hovering, 
head to wind, about you, uttering a plaintive, piping protest, 
often accompanied, much in the same strain, by the green 
plover making complaint of you similarly ; or they will perch 
on some outstanding post or rock for better convenience of 
scolding. It is not necessury to refer to that one rocky islet 
in the North which is the sole British home, as we are told, 
of the bonxie, or great skua, nor to the fulmar-petrel, restricted 
to St. Kilda amongst our islands, to show the extreme 
jealousy of the different kinds of sea-fowl in choosing and 
keeping their respective sites for the domestic dramas; and 
when the myriads are seen which throng rock, sky, and sea 
alike in the vicinity of these chosen spots, there is no longer 
cause to wonder that at the breeding-time the sea-birds are 
not as numerously present as usual about the coasts generally, 
but rather that, nesting as they do in such legions on these 
selected sites, they do not appear even more multitudinous 
when they and their young ones disperse from them over the 
wide seas. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


EDITOR OF THE 





(To Tue 
Sir,—Accepting your estimate that it would be necessary to 
raise £30,000,000 annually to provide adequately for old-age 
pensions, it seems impossible to devise any means of raising 
such a huge amount except by the imposition of import-duties, 
—a “short cut to Protection,” as you put it. It is interesting, 
therefore, to see how this would work out, on the scale of our 
recent imports. The figures below are based on the Board of 
Trade Returns, averaging the imports of 1904-6. Duty-paying 
food, drink, and tobacco are not included, and re-exports of 
foreign produce are deducted, as presumably there would be 
some provision for shipping this out of bond. The figures 
are in millions sterling :— 


“SPECTATOR,”] 





Net imports of grain and flour £L67°2 
= ai meat... i — 49°3 
ai = non-dutiable food, &c. ‘ 61:2 
= - raw materials and articles 

mainly unmanufactured £150°5 
Less cotton, wool, aud other 
textile materials 744 
——76'1 
Pa ~ articles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured, and miscellaneous 
imports ... ove ove ee «=: 1247 
£378 '5 


It is assumed that the raw materials for our textile trades 
would be admitted free. To raise £30,000,000 on this import 
of three hundred and seventy-eight and a half millions there 
must be a net payment into the Treasury equal to 8 per 
cent., and allowing for the Customs expenses of collection and 
the inevitable curtailment of certain imports, the duty would 
have to be levied at an average rate of 9 per cent. on the 
whole of our net imports (except textile materials) not already 
subject to duties, whether from foreign or British sources. 
To raise the same amount on the present value of imported 





the oyster-catcher, for this little bird may be seen going about 
in the creeping and self-effacing manner which it affects in 
the neighbourhood of its nest (or rather of its eggs, for the 
nest is a negligible quantity) in the very midst of all the gulls, 


manufactures alone would require 25 per cent. duty, which 
would probably have the effect of speedily reducing those 
imports by a half or two-thirds. I think there is much to 
give pause to ardent supporters of old-age pensions in this 
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calculation. As the cost of most home productions would rise 

proportionately, working men in the prime of life would 

realise that it is a costly method of insuring to secure an old- 

age pension to pay an additional 10 per cent. for nearly every 

necessary they and their families consume throughout their 

working days.—I am, Sir, &c., F. ASHWORTH. 
Manchester. 





PENSIONS AND PARTY. 
{To Tue Epiron or THe “SpecratTor.”] 
Srr,—Sir Francis Channing admits clearly in his letter in 
last week’s Spectator that State pensions are equivalent to 
State subsidies in augmentation of wages. Workmen, he 
suys, do not receive a wage which enables them to provide for 
oldage. The State is to supply the difference, and is, at the 
same time, to offer this difference to all. Could there be a 
more effective means of keeping wages low, and of ensuring 


that they will never be sufficient for the needs and duties of | 


life? Like many Liberals, I was much disappointed with that 
part of Mr. Asquith’s Budget which seemed to make heavy 
expenditure permanent in order that the State may distribute 
doles to certain classes of the community. The Budget 
seemed to be a definite renunciation of all the principles of 
Gladstonian finance. But afterthoughts have brought some 
excuses for Mr. Asquith. After all, he is not the greatest 
sinner. Before 1895 the Friendly Societies were solving the 
question of old-age pensions slowly but surely, and the 
majority of Trade-Union leaders were of opinion that by 
thrift and voluntary effort the thing could be, and ought to 
be, done. But in 1895 Mr. Chamberlain made State pensions 
a party question, and the purties thenceforward have tried 


to outbid each other. You complain of Liberals, but the | 


Unionists are worse. In the North I find that every- 
where the Unionist speakers are taunting the Government 
that they cannot give pensions because they will not 
change the Fiscal policy of the country. That is the 
approved orthodox party method of warfare. You think 
a middle party is possible. Where is it to be found? Mr. 
Harold Cox, and perhaps half-a-dozen Liberals, might rally to 
it. Mr. Morley is possibly secretly in sympathy with them. 
Out of the Unionist Party about twenty might be found 
willing to surrender Tariff Reform and old-age pensions,—they 
go together, as you have always shown. But a party cannot 
be made out of thirty politicians. In the country, I think, the 
situation is totally different. The majority of middle-class 


Liberals are opposed to State pensions. Even many workmen 


might still be won over, although the undoing of the work of 
both parties since 1895 will be very difficult. But who is there 
to do this work ? The party vote-seeking politicians—and they 
are the vast majority in the Unionist and the Liberal Party— 
have come to the conclusion that the easiest course is to 
promise pensions. The only consolation I have is that if the 
Liberal Government is going in for another Education Bill 
and a Licensing Bill next year, with a Disestablishment Bill 
ahead (which, of course, will not be passed), there is not much 
chance of a complicated Pensions Bill getting through. Alas! 
the House of Lords would be no protection if it did get 
through the Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Op LIBERAL. 





BELGIUM AND THE CONGO. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.”) 

Srr,—I merely write to say that I am thoroughly in accord 
with your editorial comment upon my letter of last week. I 
should like to be allowed to say this, because there is no desire 
on the part of the Congo Reform Association to force the 
Government “into hasty or ill-considered action.” The 
Association has consistently supported Sir Edward Grey, as 
is well known. But it would be idle to deny that fears are 
entertained in many influential quarters lest the Government 
should, through political opportunism, be led to acquiesce in 
a scheme of Belgian annexation which, while satisfying a 
Constitutional amour propre somewhat roughly handled of 
late by the Sovereign of the Congo State, allowed the essentials 
of the present system to remain. This fear ie founded not at 
all upon lack of confidence in Sir Edward Grey, but upon a 
realisation of the hundred-and-one forms of pressure which can 
be brought—and are being brought—upon the Government 
to choose what may appear to be outwardly the easiest course, 
—viz., to agree to Belgian annexation on any lines at all in 


order to get rid of a difficulty. This fear is intensified by the 
knowledge that the predatory oligarchy which battens upon 
the slave-labour of the Congo natives, and which controls 
many of the media serving to transmit abroad what purports 
to be “ Belgian” opinion, has everything to lose by the restora- 
tion to the Congo natives of their economic rights. Finally, 
there is the great danger which I, personally, share with many 
others in fearing,—viz., that the present Belgian Ministry, and 
its narrow Parliamentary majority (for whom defeat means 
political extinction at the polls for the party it represents), 
may be identified by our Government with the Belgian people, 
whose views in this matter we claim, on evidence which is 
indisputable, they do not represent. It was because my 
reading of your article led me to think—erroneously, I now 
feel sure—that the abolition of the “monstrous system under 
which not only the property of the natives, but the natives 
themselves, are confiscated,” was not, in your view, the 
cardinal essentiality of recognition by our Government of 
| Belgian annexation, that I ventured to address you on the 
| subject.—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Moret, 

Hon. Secretary Congo Reform Association. 
Hawarden, near Chester. 








LANDLORDS AND SMALL HOLDINGS. 
(To true Eprror ov tue “ Srecrator.”’} 
| Srr,—On a small estate of some eighteen hundred acres I 
| have established during the last few years five agricultural 
| labourers and their families, in small grass holdings varying 
in size from four to fourteen acres. These men are not only 
making an economic success of their holdings, but they are 
still working for the tenant-farmer, to whose farms the 
' cottages are attached. The wife and family do most of the 
work in connexion with the holding. I think that you will 
agree with me that one of the safest channels through which 
| to establish the economically successful small holdings is 
through the agency of the landlords who are in sympathy 
with the movement. I flatter myself that I know with 
practical certainty the families living on my estate who under 
normal conditions are likely to make an economic success of 
small holdings. I am more anxious than I can say that the 
present movement to establish a larger number of small 
holdings should prove a success. I do hope, therefore, 
that when the Bill now before Parliament is passed into 
j law, it will give to landlords in sympathy with the 
movement every encouragement to settle the most com- 
| petent of their agricultural labourers in “small holdings.” 
| As you are doubtless aware, we landlords can, for the purpose 
of erecting new and necessary buildings on our farms, with 
the approval of the Board of Agriculture, obtain loans for this 
purpose from the Lands Improvement Company by paying 
£4 16s. per cent. per annum on the loan. This sum pays the 
yearly interest on the loan, and liquidates the whole loan at 
the expiration of forty years. The company, in order to meet 
| all expenses, charges 5 per cent. on the loan granted, and the 
| official appointed by the Board of Agriculture makes two, and 
sometimes three, visits in order to sanction the plans, and to 
pass the buildings when completed. All these extra expenses 
are added to the loan, the whole of which constitutes a first 
charge on the property. Now the especial point of my letter 
is this: that the Government, under the supervision of the 
Board of Agriculture, should advance money to landlords who 
make an application at the lowest rate of interest, and extend 
the periods of repayments of the loan over fifty or sixty years. 
The Government, in order to encourage landlords to establish 
small holdings on their property, should not charge any 
expenses for granting the loan, as the Lands Improvement 
Company now do. The result probably would be that 
instead of the landlords being called upon to pay £4 16s. 
per cent. per annum for interest and liquidation of the 
loan on cottages and outbuildings suitable for small 
holdings, they would probably only pay £3 16s. per cent. 
per annum. The loans would be absolutely safe, as they 
woula constitute, as the Lands Improvement Company loans 
now do, a first charge on the property. If the Government 
could see their way to grant loans to sympathetic and willing 
landlords on these lines, and the Bourd of Agriculture were 
to send out a judicious circular to the landlords stating the 
terms on which they could obtain a loan for the creation of 








small holdings on their estates, and that an official of tho 
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Board of Agriculture was at their disposal to submit plans 
and arbitrate differences between landlord and tenant-farmer, 
for the necessary land, I venture to prophesy that the next 
few years would see a considerable number more of our 
competent agricultural labourers established in small holdings 
without resorting to the local authorities or the taxpayer.— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. B. M. BucHanan. 

Hales, near Market Drayton. 

[Our sympathies are entirely with Mr. Buchanan, whose 
practical interest in small holdings deserves grateful recog- 
nition.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE OXFORD PAGEANT. 

[To Tae Epiror or THE “SpPEecTaAToR.”) 
Srr,—Before this letter can appear many of your readers will 
have seen the Pageant. My first opportunity of witnessing 
it came on the 2lst, a Friday,—I have observed that important 
events have a way, highly perverse from the weekly newspaper 
point of view, of happening on a Friday. But if any one is in 
doubt, let him take my advice and go. There are yet three 
more performances to be given. 

Let me say at once that it was a splendid success. In the 
first place, the locality had been well chosen; both back- 
ground and foreground were all that could be desired. The 
distance seemed greater than it was; one caught a sight of 
the advancing procession or army, as it might be, among 
trees that seemed remote, and it had reached the scene of 
action before the impression had had time to weaken. These 
advances were, to my mind, among the most striking parts of 
thespectacle. Then the river Cherwell, which bounds two sides 
of the Pageant meadow, lent itself to some admirably natural 
effects. Frideswide, in the first scene, comes in a real boat 
with real rowers ; the heathen King Alfgar arrives in just such 
a galley as he might actually have used. Thus it was evident 
that the whole affair had been most carefully studied and 
diligently practised. Hundreds, mounting up, I believe, to 
thousands, of performers were appropriately attired, and did 
their parts without a hitch. Then the spectacle had been 
judiciously “cut.” The first rehearsal occupied, I was given 
to understand, between four and five hours; that of Friday 
week was well over in three. Only one out of fifteen scenes 
was absolutely omitted; the others were shortened as occasion 
demanded. Of course there were some inevitable drawbacks. 
It is not for every one to make himself or herself heard in the 
open air; on Friday, though it was an almost windless after- 
noon, I missed about as much of the speeches as I heard; but 
then there was the book of words, and it was easy to supply the 
lacunae. And, after all, good as the words are—and the Pageant 
has been able to command excellent literary help—the spectacle, 
with its varied life and masses of well-assorted colour, was the 
thing that one cared about. The scenes, for which the 
managers had such a choice as no other place in England, 
London only excepted, could have supplied, were, I think, 
on the whole well selected. I could have done without 
“Henry II. and Fair Rosamond,” which, after all, belongs 
traditionally to Woodstock rather than to Oxford, and I felt 
doubtful about the broad comedy of “Friar Bacon,” in which 
n grave Professor of History “lets himself go.” The Brazen 
Head prophesies about many things, when the inquirer puts a 
penny in the slot, amongst others about the Rhodes Scholars, 
who will come from regions assigned in the maps to 
“ Anthropophagi, and men whose heads Do grow beneath 
their shoulders,” and yet be “proper men, As nimble in 
their bodies as their wits.” But even the sternness of 
Greek tragedy sometimes found a relief in scenes that are 
curiously like comedy. Perhaps it was well to give this re- 
laxation to an attention that might have been too strenuous; 
and it must be said that the scene was excellently managed. 
But, on the whole, the choice was very good. Certainly 
I do not find myself in agreement with the conscientious 
Radical who complains in the columns of one of your con- 
temporaries of the “number of Kings considered necessary 
to propitiate our favour.” Surely Kings are in their right 
place when we have to plan or to witness a pageant. The 
people who make pageantry, so to speak, their profession 
are all “ Kings,” from “Garter King-at-Arms” downwards. 
And, as a matter of fact, however deplorable it may seem to 
our Radical friend, Kings were important persons in the 
times which the Pageant reproduces for us. The first Charles 


and the second James both changed the course of history, 
and even George III. was important enough to lose the North 
American Colonies. If your contemporary had been cop, 
sulted, we should have had shows to instruct us “in the trades 
and occupations of the passing centuries,” a sort of glorified 
“Sweated Industries Exhibition.” But most of us prefer 
“stately ceremonial and vivid colouring,” albeit less instruc. 
tive. If I were asked to name the most effective scenes, J 
should say the “Surrender of Oxford,” the Cavaliers riding 
out between the two lines of Puritan infantry, which stand 
with pikes presented, and that which finishes the performance, 
when the whole contingent of players is massed together ip 
one splendid show. 

One thought which pressed itself upon me as I sat and 
looked on, or as I made my way homewards when the spectacle 
was finished, was : What would the dons and dignitaries of sixty 
years ago—and it is so far that my own record carries me back 
—have said to this exhibition? Imagine Dr. Gaisford’s feelings 
if he had seen one of Queen Elizabeth's Maids of Honour 
making her way up St. Aldate’s on a velocipede!—I am, Sir, &e., 

SENEX, 








THE BIBLE AS EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 
(To Tne Eptror or THE “SpPecraton.” | 
Srr,—The letter in your issue of May 18th under this title 
was so interesting that I have been surprised to see no 
further contributions on it. This very subject is one 
which has been one of my favourite themes in my occasional 
discussions with French Professors when living abroad with 
regard to school and University education, and it is particularly 
gratifying to an amateur of but very desultory reading to find 
that he has, with even so great an interval, something in 
common with the great Huxley. It has always been a matter 
of vast surprise to me that both at school and at the 
University—more especially at the one you and I, Sir, are 
chiefly interested in—both the lecturer and the student read 
philosophy principally in the dead languages. Aristotle and 
Plato recall to many of us sentiments in which philosophy is 
singularly absent; but though with Bacon or Locke, with 
Hegel or Haeckel, with Voltaire or Spencer, the student may 
have a bowing acquaintance (of the most distant, however 
respectful, kind), the ethics of Job and the wisdom of 
Solomon are conspicuous by their absence from the schools, and 
(Honour Theology is, of course, excepted as a speciality) the 
Bible at large is, it is generally admitted, becoming less read. 
The reason is not far to seek. The subtlety of the Pauline 
Epistles, which savour more of mediaeval mysticism than of a 
free Roman citizen, is beyond the grasp of the modern logician 
or budding philosopher. The (to the ordinary mind) impossi- 
bility of reconciling St. Paul with St. James on such a 
question as Justification, and the abstruse, though picturesque, 
declamations of Revelation, coupled with the many and various 
views adopted by the too numerous expounders of doctrinal 
divergences, put the latter half of the New Testament outside 
the range of the ordinary man who tries to think. With the 
Gospels it is less so, fortunately ; but the difficulty of reconciling 
much of the Gospel teaching with the exigencies of modern 
life is not without a restraining influence. “In too much con- 
troversy the truth is lost.” But however much the latter-day 
school of inquirers after wisdom may for one reason or 
another put on one side the New Testament, it is little less 
than a misfortune that such books as Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
the Song of Solomon, yes, and the Books of Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus, are not generally read and taught in our public 
schools and insisted on at the Universities. The study of 
Aristotle may be a fine method for developing the mind, but it 
would be a tall order to place his ethics before the wisdom of 
Solomon; while, with respect, I venture to assert that many 
generations of schoolboys recall the parables read from the 
New Testament with such persistent regularity by dear old 
“John Smith” in the Fourth Form room at Harrow when 
the learned disquisitions on Plato by even the most eminent 
Master of Balliol have been long forgotten. Even one who 
has but a very remote title to reason on the question of 
education may suggest that a chapter of Proverbs learnt 
by heart is at least of equal advantage in building up 
character or of instilling sound principles as an ode of 
Horace. As a road to Ecclesiastes is more 
valuable than Thucydides, the whole range of 
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the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. “Nothing can be got out 
of asack except what is init.” To the extreme man, wrapt 
up in the ignorance of his own conceit, it may be news that no 
Jess an authority on education than the Society of Jesus has 
laid down the maxim, Qui tient la jeunesse tient l'avenir du 
pays. Let those who believe in the Bible take heed and see 
to it. Huxley somewhere says: “The man of science has 
learned to believe in justification not by faith but by verifica- 
tion.” The ancient, and possibly unscientific, teacher said: 
“He that teacheth a fool is as one that glueth a potsherd 
together.” A more recent writer says: “Education is but 
early custom.” And custom founded on the Proverbs and on 
Wisdom is not far from the truth, whatever may be the mean- 
ing we individually place on that momentous and much 
maligned word. Pour en finir, a modern writer,* who will 
pardon me if I suggest he does not claim to be exactly a 
philosopher, has tersely and wittily staged “the conclusion of 
the whole matter” :—‘ Phylosophy’s te thing, Mr. Scarlett. 
Ruminate. Ruminate.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
5 Norfolk Terrace, Jersey. H. G. Mrrenovss. 
[Mr. Mirehouse, at any rate, has Milton on his side, as is 
shown in the sublime passage in “ Paradise Regained” where 
the classics and the Bible are compared, not merely on the 
religious side, but also in respect of politics and social 
wisdom :— 
“Their orators thou then extoll’st as those 

The top of eloquence,—statists indeed 

And lovers of their country as may seem ; 

But herein,to our prophets far beneath, 

As men divinely taught, and better teaching 

The solid rules of civil government, 

In their majestic, unaffected style, 

Than all the orators of Greece and Rome. 

In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 

What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat ; 

These only with our Law, best form a King. 


—Ed. Spectator. } 





ROUND THE WORLD IN FORTY DAYS. 
(To tae Eprron or tHe “Sprcrator.”] 
Smr,—I landed at Dover on June 13th, completing the circle 
of the world in forty days nineteen and a half hours. 
Had I succeeded in catching the St. Petersburg express at 
Berlin on June 12th, I should have reduced the time by 
several hours. But the trains do not run in connexion. I do 
not know if my round is a record one as to speed. I am told it 
is. But as it may be interesting, nevertheless, in these high- 
pressure, record-breaking times, to those who are fund of 
something exciting and out of the common, I annex full 
particulars of my journey. I sailed from Liverpool on 
May 3rd at 7.20 p.m. in the Canadian and Pacific Railway 
Company's steamer ‘Empress of Ireland,’ Captain Forster. 
I reached Quebec May 10th, 3 p.m.; left Quebec by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway's oversea transcontinental mail- 
train on same date at 5 p.m., this train carrying the mails 
and first-class passengers only. Arrived at Vancouver on 
May 14th, 5 a.m.; departed Vancouver on May 14th at 
12.30 p.m. by the Canadian Pacific Railway's mail-steamer 
‘Empress of China,’ Captain Archibald. Arrived Yokohama 
on May 26th, 5 a.m.; departed ditto May 27th, 7 p.m., by rail 
for Tsaruga. Arrived Tsaruga May 28th, 9.30 a.m.; departed 
ditto May 28th, 6 p.m., by Japanese steamer for Vladivostok. 
Arrived Vladivostok May 30th, 2.15 p.m.; departed ditto 
May 30th, 7 p.m., by the trans-Siberian train for 
Moscow. Arrived Harbin May 3lst, 7.25 p.m.; departed 
ditto May 3lst, 830 pm. Arrived Irkutsk June 4th, 
6.30 p.m. Arrived Moscow June 10th, 2.38 p.m.; departed 
ditto June 10th, 6 p.m. Arrived Warsaw June 11th, 9.30 p.m. ; 
departed ditto June 11th, 11.30p.m. Arrived Berlin June 12th, 
11.35 a.m.; departed ditto June 12th, 11.40 am. Arrived 
Cologne June 12th, 9.8 p.m.; departed ditto June 12th, 
11.15 p.m. Arrived Ostend June 13th, 7.30 a.m.; departed 
ditto June 13th, ll a.m. Arrived Dover June 13th, 2.50 p.m. 
Your article, Sir, on “The Speed of Travel” in your issue of 
March 16th tempted me to try what could be done, and should 
this letter catch the eye of the correspondent in the Daily 
Mail of March 12th, whose most interesting letter I read with so 








* Mr. B. W. Chambers, in “‘ The Maids of Paradise.” 





much pleasure, will he kindly state if he knows of any case in 
which this route just taken by me, or, indeed, any other route 
“round the world,” has been traversed in a shorter time, or in 
so short a time? Iam exceedingly interested to know. The 
difficulties of such a trip are making good the numerous 
connexions, and the loss of one may entail several days’ delay, 
but I had the singular good fortune to fit them all in. I 
narrowly escaped serious difficulty, however, for we got 
aground on May 30th on an isolated rocky island during a 
dense blanket of fog in the Sea of Japan, but providentially 
the rising tide lifted us off apparently undamaged, and 
enabled me, after all, to make good my railway connexion at 
Vladivostok. Had I missed the train, there was no other for 
four days.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Burniey-Campsett, Lieut.-Col, 
Ormidale, Colintraive, Argyll. 





SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 
{To THe EpiTror or Tas “ SpecraTor.”) 
Sir,—A propos of your interesting review of Mr. Parker's Life 
of Sir James Graham in last week's Spectator, the following 
incident may be of interest to your readers. It will be remem- 
bered that in 1858 Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, despite the 
large majority it had won at the General Election a year 
before, was overthrown by reason of an amendment moved by 
Mr. Milner Gibson to the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, which 
followed Orsini’s plot to assassinate the Emperor of the 
French. The amendment is described in Mr. Paul's “ History 
of Modern England ” as a triumph of Parliamentary strategy, 
uniting as it did discontented Whigs, Peelites, and Manchester 
school with the Conservatives. I well remember the late Mr. 
Milner Gibson telling me that before presenting his amend- 
ment he showed it to only one man, an ex;Minister who sat 
beside him in the House of Commons, and who, in signifying 
his approval, replied that the wording of the amendment was 
of illomen for the Government. These may not have been his 
exact words; the substance of them is as stated. The 
ex-Minister was Sir James Graham.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wm. BURLEY. 





MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 
(To tae Epitor or tus “ Spzcrator.”) 
S1r,—The careful Spectator occasionally blunders. In your 
article on “Songs for Soldiers” (May 25th) is a tribute to “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “ by the late Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe.” Enclosed is a cutting from the New York Times of 
May 28th telling how Mrs. Howe celebrated her eighty-eighth 
birthday with her children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children. Mrs. Howe occasionally recites the bymn for some 
good cause or reunion with fire and impressiveness.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Jutia W. REDFIELD. 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


[We are delighted to stand corrected in such acase. We 
offer the poetess our sincerest apologies for our blunder, and 
ask to be allowed to express our pleasure at knowing that she 
has lived to see the Republic she helped to save—hers was one 
of the songs that nerve a nation’s heart—great, prosperous, 
and united.—Ep. Spectator.) 





ORME’S HISTORY. 
(To THe EpiITorn or THE “SPROTATOR.”] 

S1r,—May I correct the statement contained in your article 
in last week’s issue on “The Anniversary of Plassey” that 
Orme’s history has never been reprinted? A cheap and 
excellently printed edition was issued at Madras a few years 
ago. I regret I cannot give the exact particulars, as my books 
are in India; but the three volumes have always formed part 
of the small library which, as a district officer, I have been 
able to carry about with me. Apart from its merits as a 
history and its grace of style, I know no book which gives a 
better idea of the fighting qualities of our race, and of the 
power to lead of our junior officers, and I trust for their own 
sakes that many fresh readers will be attracted to it by your 
excellent article.—I am, Sir, &c., INDIAN CIVILIAN. 


[Another correspondent states that the Madras publishers 
were Higginbotham and Co., but places the date of the reprint 
in the “sixties."—Ep. Spectator.) 
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NATIONAL TRAINING.—A MAGNA CHARTA FOR 
BRITISH SCHOOLBOYS. 

‘ [To THe Epiron oF Tus “SPECTaTOR.”)} 
Srr,—There seems to be a blindness in this vital matter of 
national training on the part of those who discuss it. They 
do not realise that the Old Country is lagging far behind our 
Colonies, whére universal training of the rising generation 
from the age of eleven years is a striking success. It leads 
to keenness and efficiency, not to apathy and slackness. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Colley in your last issue says: “No 
good can come of it, and much harm may be done,” Where 
is the evidence ? The statement is contrary to all experience. 
Since my last letter to you, a team of primary-school 
boys from the “City Schoolboys’ Shooting Club” has 
taken part in the County of London Astor Cup Competition 
at Bisley. Space does not permit me to give the details of the 
practices on the full range leading up to the match; but here 
I can state that the averages per boy were :—First practice, 
47-9; second practice, 483; third practice, 53; fourth practice, 
53:1; fifth practice, 49°3 (raining during this practice). Distance, 
two hundred and five hundred yards. Highest possible, 70. 
At the match on June 22nd the average per boy was 50°1 points. 
(“Shooting was extremely difficult, the high variable wind 
being sufficient to puzzle the most experienced shots.” *) The 
boys are all in Standard VII. or ex-VII., and are aged, four of 
them thirteen years, two fourteen, and two fifteen. Many school- 
boys in St. Marylebone and Paddington are doing equally well 
under Sergeant Martin, of the Spectator Experimental Company. 
Will your generous and patriotic readers help in this experi- 
ment, and, if sufficient funds be forthcoming, aid us to send 
two hundred boy marksmen to our camp at Boys’ Bisley in 
August next? The boys contribute some 30 per cent. of the 
cost of the training. We use ten large canopied tents, each 
holding twenty boys. Each boy costs for transport, instruc- 
tion, ammunition, and liberal dietary 16s. A tent therefore 
costs £16. Would your readers provide a Spectator tent or 
so? The Earl of Meath is providing us with a team from 
Ottershaw schools, Colonel Blair a team from Paddington, 


and Sir Spencer Maryon-Wilson a team from Charlton, so | 
our guest tent will be complete when the Canadian schoolboys | 


invited by Lord Strathcona arrive in camp. We need speedy 
and generous help if our camp is to be as successful as at 
Bisley in 1906.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Reermnatp J. E. Hanson, M.A., R.N.V.R. 
5 Harley Street, W. 





“MESSING ABOUT” IN THE ARMY. 
[To tue Epiror ov tae ‘‘SpectaTor.”] 
Srr,—A few weeks ago Colonel Pollock in a letter to you put 
his finger at once on the sore spot in the Army. It is, indeed, 
the perpetual “ messing about” that disgusts officers and men 
with soldiering, and makes the recruiting difficulty still a real 
one in spite of the pay and advantages now offered by the 
Service. Any thoughtful regimental officer could suggest 
many ways of improving matters; but, after all, the lead must 
come from the leaders, for the lower ranks are not allowed to 
voice their own grievances or to form combinations to force 
redress. By “lower ranks” I refer to officers as well as men. 
Were officers allowed to form a professional Union there are 
many abuses that might be reformed; others would, no 
doubt, come in though. I would suggest as improvements 
a much wider permission to men so desiring it to wear 
plain clothes. All sergeants should be permitted to marry, 
&e. But before all things more power in connexion 
with the discharge of undesirables should be given to 
‘the regimental officer, and the General officer who over- 
rides a subordinate’s request in this respect should be 
obliged to give a very good reason for his action. A man who 
is lazy, dirty, or drunken can obviously, and does, make life 
ina barrack-room very uncomfortable for his comrades. I have 
known cases where the request was refused to discharge a man 
suffering from a loathsome disease, which would certainly 
have incapacitated him for years from active service, and was so 
evident that his comrades refused to allow him to wash in the 
washhouse. I suppose it is too much to expect the British 
taxpayer to renovate and modernise all the barracks. Ob- 
etructionists in Staff, and particularly in Departmental, employ 








*® Pall Mall Gazette’s Bisley correspondent, Juue 24th, 1907, 











ought to have their knuckles rapped. Much clerical work 
could be reduced if these worthies tried to help, instead of 
thinking that their only business is to try to find faults with 
the regimental people. However, when all is said and done, 
there remains public opinion, as voiced by the Press. Any 
Army coach will state that the number of candidates for com. 
missions is steadily falling off, and this is largely attributable to 
the Press. “Giveadoga bad nameand hanghim.” You have 
quite unfairly given the Army a bad name, you gentlemen of the 
Press. Even now the campaign of vilification of the officer, 
which would have been absurd if not so serious, is not over, 
In France after 1870 there was a similar campaign, and the 
result was terrible indiscipline in the French Army for some 
years. That the result has not been the same with us is, as 
a matter of fact, a commentary on the excellence of the 
British officer. The campaign against the Army was a result 
of the complete ignorance of the journalists and the public 
of war, and also of the unfortunate criticisms of their officers 
by some of the Generals. Furthermore, the success, or rather 
apparent success, of the Boers has had the unfortunate effect 
of giving the impression that civilians are every bit as good 
as trained soldiers. They are every bit as good fighting men 
—they are, after all, of the same race—but fighting men do not 
win battles unless they are formed into an army under 
trained leaders. Guerillas have constantly repulsed Regular 
troops from the time of the Romans to the Boer War; 
sometimes they have even succeeded in surrounding and 
annihilating them, but only in cases where the Regulars 
have had no objective, except the enemy's troops. 
In 1871 the huge Republican armies of half-trained men 
were powerless to prevent the smaller German forces from 
taking Paris, their objective. I do not write this to decry the 
Auxiliary Forces, who alone keep alive the grand old British 
military traditions, but it is a pity to exalt their value at the 
expense of the Regular, and undoubtedly it has a bad effect 
on the recruiting of officers and men. Lastly, may I venture 
a word of protest against the still prevalent ideas as to the 
class of men we get in the Army? With the exception of two 
or three men in my battery, all are steady, clean, respectable, 
intelligent lads, and keen on their work. Their work is not 
so easy, either. Reveillé is at 6a.m., and from then to 
3 p.m., with short intervals for breakfast and dinner, officers 
and men are continuously at work. Four days a week they 
have an hour from 5 to 6 p.m. Many, in addition, attend 
school. There are also guard and picket duties. A little 
more knowledge on the part of the journalists—from whom, 
after all, the bulk of the population take their ideas—would 
soon put matters right. The “messing about” is not only in 
the Army; it is also outside it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A FIeLp GuNNER. 





“SYCOPHANT” AND “ HIEROPHANT.” 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “Srecraror.”] 
Srzr,—Mr. Tollemache (Spectator, June 15th) may like to 
know that the omniscient M. Salomon Reinach read a paper 
to the Académie des Inscriptions recently on the derivation of 
the word “sycophant.” I have not the paper by me, but, if I 
do not misrepresent its purport, M. Reinach strove to show 
that there were two Attic mysteries,—the Eleusinian cult of 
Ceres and wheat, and another which had to do with some 
forgotten “ godling” and the fig. The first became respect- 
able and fashionable, and its “hierophant”—the darsaka (to 
use a Hindu phrase) of its emblem—became a venerable 
personage. The other cult, for some reason, grew disreputable 
and was connected with obscene associations. Hence its 
ministrant was remembered only as the denouncer of 
intruders on unholy rites devised 
“ut inde 
Manibus elicerent animas responsa daturas.” 

The subject is, perhaps, one for cautious inquiry, since it may 
lead the inquirer into unsavoury places. In some cases it is 
wise not to be too inquisitive as to the pedigree of words.—I 
am, Sir, &c., R. 8. 





ROOKS AND ROOKERIES. 
[To tHe Epiron or tue “ Spscrator.”’] 
Srr,—You may think it worth while to place on record the 
following instance of the courage and pertinacity of rooks, and 
of the way in which, for reasons doubtless clear to themselves, 
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but difficult for human beings to understand, they will fix 
upon a certain tree, or trees, and decide at all hazards to 
found a rookery there. When the late Lady Holland was 
living at St. Anne’s Hill, she used, as some of her Surrey 
peighbours will remember, to take extraordinary pains to 
preserve and attract the small bird-life of the place. No 
small bird or its nest might be touched, and if a gardener 
found a dead bird he was supposed, as one of them told 
me, “to bury it respectably.” But jays, magpies, and 
rooks Lady Holland could not abide. Rooks especially 
were to be shot down; and their destruction was in 
some ways the easier, because every spring a number of 
them would insist on trying to build in a particular tree 
near the house. Every spring they were shot at until they 
gave up the attempt, and every succeeding spring they 
returned. This went on year after year for many years, until 
Lady Holland died in 1888, and the rooks were left in peace. 
By the following spring there was a flourishing rookery in the 
forbidden tree, and there has been a rookery in the grounds 
ever since. I was talking over the vagaries of rooks the other 
day with an old gardener. “They are wonderful birds,” he 
said. “They won't build in a tree that’s marked to come 
down.” Rooks undoubtedly have their own methods of dis- 
covering when a tree is dying, or when its branches are 
rotting. —I am, Sir, &c., E. P. 





DO PARROTS UNDERSTAND WHAT THEY TALK 
ABOUT? 
(To tar Eprtor oF Tue “ Sprcrator.”’} 
Sir,—My daughter's experience this last week would suggest 
that parrots do understand what is said to them. When 
feeding our bird he attacked her, and she, a little alarmed and 
a good deal annoyed, said : “ You nasty horrid old thing, when 
I feed you every day!” ‘Polly’ retired to the corner of the 
cage and said several times- “Temper! temper!”—I am, 


Sir, &e., H. M. J. 





PIGEON NO. RP/N—1906/40238. 
(To rue Evrror or Tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—By means of your considerate assistance the owner, 
residing in Glasgow, of pigeon RP/N—1906/492S bas written 
to claim his bird.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. W. Kemste. 
Knock, Tsle-of-Skye, N.B. 








POETRY. 
italiana 
JENNY JONES. 
(After the Welsh.) 
One morn from Llangollen’s dim violet valley 
Light-hearted I clambered to Gaer Dinas Bran. 
O’er Cynwyd and Corwen I saw the sun sally, 
Ruabon’s far ridges faint flushed with the dawn. 
As I looked Berwyn’s waters to silver were smitten, 
And Dee danced in diamonds to left and to right ; 
But when one lone cottage my lover's eyes lit on, 
Sure ev’rything else faded out of my sight. 


From the castle down hill, like a deer, I went racing; 
With heart pit-a-patting I leapt the ford stones ; 
My feet through the air, like a pair of swifts chasing, 

Flew straight to the doorstep of sweet Jenny Jones. 
She sat by her father and I by her brother, 

Her sisters, like roses, ranged round me for choice; 
But of all and of any I only saw Jenny, 

And listened alone to each tone of her voice. 


In the church of Llangollen, when joy bells were 
chiming, 
If once my wits wandered right well I know why. 
"Twas Jenny’s “I take thee” to heav’n sent them 
climbing, 
Until her soft touch drew me down from the sky. 
I love a good neighbour, I love rest and labour, 
Good music and preaching, my pipe and my purse; 
But, beyond all and any, I love my own Jenny 
For richer, for poorer, for better, for worse ! 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 





MUSIC. 


ere 
COMEDY IN MUSIC. 
Muvcu that concerns the nomenclature of music is perplexing 
and unsatisfactory,—a not unnatural result when one reflects 
how much of its terminology is borrowed from other and 
earlier arts, and how largely in regard to titles composers 
draw upon literary sources. The drawbacks of this method 
are nowhere more conspicuously illustrated than in respect of 
the use of the words “comic” or “comedy.” Opéra comique 
has come to have a purely technical meaning without any real 
reference to the content or spirit of the music, the specific 
connotation being opera in which the dialogue is spoken, not 
sung. Thus Carmen is called a “grand opéra comique,” 
though no one who has read Mérimée’s story is likely to 
regard it in that light, while the dénotiment of the story in 
its operatic version retains its essentially tragic complexion. 
However, we are not denying that a great deal of Carmen is 
bright, sparkling, and full of the meridional glamour which 
inspired Nietzsche to pen his strange eulogy of Bizet’s master- 
piece culminating in the phrase d faut méditerraniser la 
musique. The typical composer of opéra comique was Auber, 
and there was no lack of graceful comedy in the sprightly 
runnings of his Muse. If we are in search of serious abuse of 
the terms “comic” and “comedy” in connexion with music, 
we need not cross the Channel for offenders against the fitness 
of things. They abound in profusion in our own music-halls 
and theatres. The lion comique is happily a dead lion, but 
middle-aged men will remember his roars and be thankful 
that their children are delivered from his ferocious pleasantries. 
The great Vance is no more, though he bas achieved an acci- 
dental immortality in the pages of The Wrong Boz, where also 
may be found, amongst other delights, the locus classicus on the 
penny whistle. But the “dashing serio” (é.e., serio-comic), 
by turns strenuously sentimental and formidably arch, still 
warbles and prances nightly on a hundred platforms, and 
salaries exceeding the most avaricious dreams of journalists 
are drawn by the leading hierophants of musical comedy. It 
is true that the term “musical comedy” has of late fallen 
somewhat into abeyance; but the particular sort of entertain- 
ment to which it was applied—viz., a more or less incoherent 
story, diversified with “turns” for popular performers, and 
lyrics, topical, facetious, and maudlin, set to appropriate 
music—still holds the boards, and provides opportunities for 
a coalition of talent ranging occasionally to sextuple col- 
laboration. The aim of the musical accomplices is not very 
exalted. Indeed, it has prompted the desire, expressed in an 
ingenious gloss on “J. K. 8.,” for a transference to that happy 
shore where 
“The Ivans cease to Caryll 
And the Rubens Paul no more.” 
But it would be altogether unjust to assert that the music 
specially composed to reinforce the vivacity of these enter- 
tainments never succeeds in fulfilling its object. There are 
at least half-a-dozen writers who make a speciality of purvey- 
ing facile, tuneful, tinkling airs, and furnishing them with 
ingenious orchestral embroidery. Everybody can “score” 
nowadays. But the faculty of composing music that is 
intrinsically funny or humorous is seldom found. When 
music is commandeered in the interests of comedy or bur- 
les jue, it is too often relegated to merely ignoble functions, or 
at best employed to accompany rather than enforce a comic 
situation. Offenbach, for all his cynical canaillerie, had the 
gift. So had Sullivan, though in his case wit was tempered 
by excessive geniality. Sullivan was no pedant, but his sense 
of symmetry and love of beauty were so highly developed that 
even in jest he never sacrificed charm to characterisation. 
Music that is intentionally humorous, or humorously 
allusive, of necessity appeals to a limited audience. How 
many people, we wonder, were uble to appreciate the exquisite 
satire of Hans von Biilow’s comment on a shrieking operatic 
soprano who immediately preceded him in the programme of 
a miscellaneous concert given in America? Biilow’s contribu- 
tion was a classical piece, but before beginning he played, 
by way of criticism, the baritone solo, “O Freunde, nicht 
diese Téne,” which follows the discordant fanfare at the 
beginning of the last movement of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony. The humour of Beethoven himself—freakish, 
unexpected, and at times obstreperous—is not appreciated by 
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all his admirers. But for this it is easy to find literary 
parallels. For example, The Wrong Box, mentioned above, 
which is a source of continual joy to many readers, is regarded 
by some devout Stevensonians as a piece of misguided frivolity 
wholly unworthy of their hero’s genius. Mozart wrote a 
delicious burlesque symphony called “ The Village Musicians ” 
containing a solo for the violin full of intentional absurdities 
and lapses from the right key ; but when, not many years ago, 
it was included in a concert of humorous music, the audience 
entirely failed to see its point, and expressed disapproval of 
its sweet desipience as though the blunders had been the fault 
of the performers, and not part of the composer’s satire. But 
this misunderstanding is not confined to the classical com- 
posers. There never was a composer about whose real intentions 
a greater divergence of opinion prevailed than the redoubtable 
Richard Strauss himself. That he has a strongly marked 
vein of fantastic humour is incontestably shown by Till 
Eulenspiegel. But the musical pundits are greatly divided 
over some of his late works; indeed, some of his most fervent 
admirers cannot altogether acquit him of “ pulling the leg” 
of the public in his Symphonia Domestica, and this theory 
has found its most pointed expression in the saying attributed 
to a Straussian, @ propos of his last opera, “ unverschimte 
Musik—aber es wirkt.” 

Parody in music is not unknown, though it has been far 
less freely resorted to than in the domain of letters, and so 
far at any rate has perhaps been most strikingly illustrated 
by the unconscious imitation of indiscreet disciples. Muny 
of the great masters have passed through a stage of assimila- 
tion, but with them it never lasted long. On the other 
hand, the minor poets of the musical world have spent their 
whole lives in playing the sedulous ape to Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, and Wagner. Of deliberate and successful parody 
in music few examples have attained to more than ephemeral 
popularity. One recalls the “ Humorous Meditations on a 
German Air” of Siegfried Ochs as a pleasant exercise in this 
genre, but here the effect is rather due to the ingenious but 
mechanical device of perverting melodies by various com- 
posers than to real imaginative parody of their respective 
styles. For the rest, musical parody has been chiefly practised, 
and for the most part in a perfectly legitimate way, by the 
school of entertainers started by John Parry,—who began his 
career as a serious musician, and had for his most distin- 
guished successor the late Mr. Corney Grain. Mr. George 
Grossmith and others still carry on the traditions of this school, 
which has served a useful purpose in @illorying the extrava- 
gances, the mannerisms, and the affectations of musicians. 
On the whole, the personal side of the subject-matter for 
musical satire is less liable to attack than in former years. 
But the extravagance of modern composers perhaps affords 
greater opportunities for the parodist than at any other time 
in the history of music, and a cordial welcome is due to the 
clever troupe of “The Follies,” headed by Mr. Pelissier, who 
have been delighting audiences at the New Royalty Theatre for 
the last few weeks. In their more ambitious efforts—e.g., the 
travesty of Wagnerian drama—their methods are somewhat 
crude. When Mr. Pelissier, clever pianist though he is, 
attempts to parody Chopin he does not even succeed in giving 
a colourable imitation of his model. But their burlesques of a 
musical comedy and a music-hall programme are not only 
intensely amusing, but admirable pieces of destructive criti- 
cism. Having served an arduous apprenticeship at the 
“ Halls” themselves, Mr. Pelissier and his colleagues come to 
their task with an intimate inside knowledge, which they 
have turned to the very best account. The form of entertain- 
ment in which music is employed to reinforce the appeal of 
popular comedians to the heart of the great public bas 
thus, by a curious irony, prompted a travesty which is not 
merely a piece of genuine musical comedy, but suggests 
further and wider application of the methods of musical 
satire. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 
siapaene 
THE ART OF NAVAL WARFARE* 
T1s small book of two hundred and fifty pages represents a 
large amount of labour undertaken by a distinguished naval 











officer who is a recognised authority on naval history and 
administration. Naval history, in the opinion of the author 
“ ought to be studied not as a mere gratification of antiquarian 
predilection, but as a record of the lessons of naval warfare” 
and the book “is meant to be an introduction to the technical 
study of Naval History.” The author believes that “the only 
effective way of giving instruction in the art of naval 
warfare is to impart to students a general notion of the art 
and to apply the knowledge acquired by them to the investi. 
gation of particular wars, campaigns, and sea fights. It will 
then be possible to make deductions applicable to particular 
conditions, no matter how recent in date.” An exhaustive 
study of naval warfare on these lines, in the opinion of Admiral 
Bridge, “will need lengthy treatises relating, explaining, and 
applying to modern conditions the events of past campaigns. 
x nl me Works of the kind will have to be illustrated with 
charts, plans, diagrams and mathematical calculations. .... , 
As there does not appear to be much hope of such a treatise 
being published, the present book has been attempted as an 
introduction which may prepare the way” for larger and 
complete treatises. 

This modest preface indicates neither the scope nor the 
merit of the work performed. The table of contents, indeed, 
shows this to be true; and a perusal of the pages indicates 
that Admiral Bridge has put into a highly condensed form a 
description of the sections which such a formal treatise on 
naval warfare should embrace, and has stated his own main 
conclusions in regard to most of the great questions arising 
out of discussions of naval strategy and tactics, preparation 
for naval war and its conduct. He reviews what, in his 
judgment, is essential to command of the sea, the protection 
of maritime trade during war, and the conduct of joint expedi- 
tions by military and naval forces ; and he discusses scouting, 
strategic operations, and tactics. 

Opinions will naturally differ in regard to the conclusions 
reached by the author on many points and the recommenda- 
tions made by him. From the nature of the case this must be 
so. But it is of great value to have reasoned statements and 
deductions from a student of naval affairs like Admiral 
Bridge, who has for thirty-five years been dealing with these 
great subjects, and whose whole life has been spent in the 
work of the profession of which he is still an ornament, 
although his period of active service has terminated. 

Admiral Bridge belongs to the same school as “ Barfleur,” 
whose interesting book on Naval Policy was noticed in these 
pages some time ago. The two writers have much in common; 
their fundamental ideas are identical, although their treatment 
of the subject and their illustrations differ. Both these officers 
have occupied the important office of Director of Naval 
Intelligence in the Admiralty, and it is a matter for congratu- 
lation that men of this type should have been selected for that 
important post, seeing that upon the work of the Intelligence 
Department must largely depend preparation for war, the 
planning of naval campaigns, and the conduct of warlike 
operations. Both writers possess the power of clear and pithy 
expression of ideas, and both have produced most readable 
books. In this respect they surpass their predecessor in this 
field, the late Vice-Admiral Colomb, to whose merits as a 
thinker and author they give graceful acknowledgment. 

In dealing with a volume which is highly condensed it is not 
easy to give even a general idea of the extent and variety of 
the topics discussed. An introductory chapter deals with the 
principles underlying the conduct of all warfare, and is a plea 
and justification for adherence to the historical method. It 
incidentally brings out the opinion of the author that while 
the main object of every organisation should be the proper 
training of the personnel, under modern conditions there has 
been, and is, a tendency to exalt unduly the power and 
position of naval matériel. As Admiral Bridge puts it— 

“In an age distinguished by the rare occurrence of naval 
hostilities on the grand scale, and also by an unprecedented 
display of ingenuity in devising material appliances, the necessity 
of adopting the right methods and imparting a knowledge of the 
principles of war by sea is especially urgent. There is often so 
much boldness in design, so much skill in construction, and such 
great promise of effective use to be found in the naval material 
of the present day that there arises a not easily resisted tendency 
to attribute to it as an element of warfare more importance than 
it has a right to.” 

His conclusion is that we should never forget that, after all, 
“the material element is only an instrument or a set of 
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operations of war make serious demands upon the faculties of 
men, and the stakes played for are of transcendent value, the 
training of the personnel must be of primary importance. 

In regard to that training Admiral Bridge endorses the 
view which has always been favoured in these pages. He 
asserts that training at sea is indispensable, and that the 
increase of shore establishments or abridgment of sea-service 
should be stoutly resisted. Direct references to recent changes 
in naval training, the distribution of the fleets, and pro- 
grammes of shipbuilding are almost entirely avoided, but no 
ene familiar with the facts can fail to note that the author 
regards many of these changes, which have been unstintedly 
praised in the public Press, as retrograde steps contradicting 
the teachings of experience and leading to lessened efliciency. 
It is not too much to say that from this point of view the 
book constitutes one of the most formidable indictments of 
recent Admiralty policy that have been produced; its studied 
moderation and impersonal treatment adding greatly to its 
effect. 

Space fails for even a sketch of the treatment of vitally 
important questions by Admiral Bridge. One or twoexamples 
must suffice. In regard to the possible invasion of Great 
Britain, the following passages are of special interest in view 
of recent controversies :-— 

“An insular state must make provision for rendering invasion 

of its territory so difficult of execution that the odds will be 
greatly in favour of the operation being prevented. To ensure 
this two elements are necessary: the defending land force must 
be large enough to compel an invader, if he wishes to give himself 
a good prospect of succeeding, to come in great strength; and the 
defending navy must be strong enough to defeat the naval part 
of the expedition whether it escorts the invading army or precedes 
it and endeavours to clear the way for its conveyance to the point 
of disembarkation. If the intending invader can be compelled to 
come with a large army, if he comes at all, the duration of the 
preparations that he will have to make is likely to be con- 
siderably extended, and prolonged concealment of them 
rendered difficult to the verge of impossibility. He will 
thus have been in effect obliged to disclose his inten- 
tions. The first step to be taken to frustrate these will 
be naval; and if it succeeds the invasion cannot be carried 
out. This is another way of saying that an over-sea attack 
on territory in serious form will have been prevented, and that 
the direct instrument in preventing it has been the defending 
navy. Therefore our plan of operations must provide for pre- 
vention of the above-mentioned kind of attack if attempted. 
rer If we can keep off the more serious danger, we shall also 
have done a good deal to keep off the less serious one of minor 
local attacks. The probability of attacks of the latter kind must 
not be ignored. Though a less considerable land force would 
suffice for an insular state, that state must still have a defensive 
ssesee {home service] land force strong enough to compel an 
assailant, if he comes at all, to come with such numbers that 
evasion of the defending navy would be practically impossible. 
lf those who direct the policy of the state are wise they will, over 
and above this, have a mobile land force equal to the task of 
seizing places of importance belonging even to countries which 
have great armies.” 
This is one of the clearest and best statements of the true 
“blue-water” policy which we have read. “ Joint expeditions,” 
as Admiral Bridge shows, justify the possession by the British 
Empire of an effective Army in addition to a supreme 
Navy. 

In regard to the command of the sea and the protection of 
colonies and commerce, the treatment of the subject by 
Admiral Bridge is masterly and perspicuous. He sums up 
the situation in the following passage :— 

“To gain command of the sea we must defeat the enemy’s 
navy. If we can bring it to action and beat it decisively the 
command of the sea will be ours. If we can drive it into port we 
shall also have gained the command, but we must mask or watch 
continually the ports into which the hostile navy has been driven. 
The enemy’s fleet remains the objective until its destruction or 
the end of the war.” 

Another interesting discussion is that dealing with the 
value of superior speed in the performance of strategic opera- 
tions or tactical movements. Readers desirous of knowing 
the views of Admiral Bridge must refer to the book itself. 
No one who studies his presentment of the case can fail to be 
convinced that the continued existence in the Royal Navy of 
cruisers of moderate dimensions and fighting-power is an 
absolute necessity, and that the tendency to produce modern 
cruisers of enormous size and to stop the construction of other 
types of cruisers which has been so marked in recent years is 
based on an erroneous conception of the duties of cruisers or 
the possibilities of naval warfare. The chapter dealing with 
scouting as affected by the employment of wireless telegraphy 








is also one that can be studied with profit. In fact, there is 
no page of the book that does not deserve careful reading. 
To follow the reasoning one needs only ordinary intelligence; 
the arguments are stated in a manner practically free from 
technicality and understandable by ordinary readers. Admiral 
Bridge deserves the thanks of the community for the task he 
has undertaken and so well performed. It is to be hoped 
that his book will command a large circulation, and that the 
high spirit of patriotism which pervades it will have a marked 
effect. 

This brief notice cannot be concluded more fittingly than 
by the quotation of the following passage:—“ The inheritors 
of the glory won for their country by Nelson and the men of 
his epoch will have only themselves to rely upon in future 
wars. The fate that just a hundred years ago befel the 
immediate inheritors of the glorious results bequeathed by 
Frederick the Great conveys a lesson of eternal utility. We 
must study the history of warfare, and in studying it must 
pay as much attention to the errors and failures as to the 
successes recorded.” 





ORNITHOLOGY AND SPORT.* 
THERE are a great number of persons who take an intelligent 
interest in birds, who can identify a number of species, who 
watch eagerly for the coming of the migrants, and who have 
got much information about the habits of the birds they have 
observed. But they have never gone deeper, and the science 
of ornithology remains unknown to them. They know nothing 
of extinct birds. They have never compared the foot of an 
alligator with that of a pelican. They are ignorant of the 
meaning of the scales on both. They have never discovered 
that the claws of the reptile are still concealed under the 
feathers in the wing of the ostrich. They may have heard 
that birds are descended from reptilian ancestors, but they 
have never grasped the numberless facts which point to that 
conclusion ; nor have they ever sought to explain the causes of 
the wonderful variety of form, colour, structure, and habit 
that we find among existing birds. To the amateur orni- 
thologist who wishes to enlarge his views, to learn something 
of the general principles which have been deduced from the 
labours of innumerable students, and to obtain a sound and 
scientific survey of ornithology, we can strongly recommend 
Mr. Beebe’s new book. He is an American naturalist 
who is one of the curators of the New York Zoological 
Gardens. The Bird is a really admirable book, thoroughly 
scientific without being technical, clearly written, and at the 
same time dealing with what we may call the philosophy of 
the subject. So far as Science explains the causes of things, 
we find her conclusions most lucidly stated. Mr. Beebe has 
the faculty of taking the driest facts and pointing out their 
bearing on the evolution of life. His book is illustrated 
with a profusion of excellent photographs. It has, indeed, 
but one fault,—it is appallingly heavy to hold. No 
biology is of much value which does not concern itself 
with fossil forms, and Mr. Beebe begins with the extinct 
ancestors of the fourteen thousand existing species of birds. 
Paleontology, or “the biology of the past,” is still in its 
infancy. Some day we may know much more about the 
Hesperornis and the Archxopteryr, and perhaps discover 
remains of many other species. We pass on to a survey of 
living birds. We begin with feathers, the connexion of which 
with the scales of fishes and reptiles is well explained. We go 
next to the framework, the skull, the organs of nutrition, and the 
muscles and nerves, The mechanism of the bird’s anatomy 
is clearly explained and the homology of its structure set 
forth, The evolution of the complicated bones of a bird’s 
skull from the gill-arches of a primitive fish taxes Mr. Beebe’s 
powers of explanation; and even with the help of the illustra- 
tions we doubt whether the general reader will be able to 
follow without some mental exertion. There are, of course, 
other chapters on the various forms of beaks and bills, wings, 








*(1) The Bird; its Form and Function. By C. William Beebe. With over 370 Illus- 
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feet, and tails. We are taught how the structure of each is 
the result of a function which it has to discharge, and how 
the struggle for life may explain all the wonderful varieties 
that have been developed. It is with real satisfaction that 
we recommend a book which is thoroughly popular, very 
suitable for youthful naturalists, and at the same time 
scientific. We only wish it had been printed on less heavy 
paper. 

The same desire fills us when we take up Mr. Kearton’s book 
on British Birds’ Nests. It is an admirable book, and illus- 
trated with one of the most remarkable collections of photo- 
graphs ever got together; but it weighs about four pounds! 
This is a new edition, revised and much enlarged, of a work 
that was published rather more than ten years ago. It was, 
as Mr. Kearton reminds us in his preface, the first book of 
its kind to be illustrated throughout by means of photographs 
tuken direct from Nature; and when it appeared Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe said that it “marked a new era in natural history.” 
Every one knows Mr. Kearton’s photographs now. He has 
had many imitators. We do not doubt that as photographers 
increase egg-collectors and other ruthless destroyers of birds 
diminish. We are glad that Mr. Kearton is chary of telling 
his readers the exact locality where he secured the pictures of 
some of the rarest breeding species, such as the kite. That of 
the marsh-harrier, we notice, was obtained in Holland; but 
most are photographs of British nests. Some are so-called 
“Rembrandt plates” on rough paper, and these, we need 
hardly say, are very superior. Those of the young kites, the 
black-throated diver, and the bullfinch with their nests could 





Those who have seen Colonel Meysey-Thompson's books on 
fishing and shooting will know exactly what to expect from 
A Hunting Catechism, which is a most amusing little volume 
Although it is nominally intended for the use of beginners, 
many who have had some experience of the hunting-field pi 
learn from it; and if they are above learning, they cannot fail 
to be entertained by the anecdotes, recollections, and reflec. 
tions which many seasons’ hunting has enabled the author 
to sprinkle through the pages. Forty-one years ago, at the 
age of nineteen, Colonel Meysey-Thompson joined the Rifle 
Brigade and bought his first horse for a very modest sum- 
he has never been without a horse since that time. His means 
did not allow him to venture on the expense of a groom, so 
he tried to manage by himself with the help of a soldier 
servant, whose only qualification for the tusk was that be had 
been in the Camel Corps in the Indian Mutiny. Knowledge 
thus gained gives a right to instruct others. Race-riding, 
hunting, and training followed ; and having been in turn his 
own purchaser, breaker, groom, trainer, jockey, and veterinary 
surgeon, we may well be obliged to Colonel Meysey-Thompson 
for so pleasantly imparting all the information he bas guined. 
Upon the huntsman’s art and the management of hounds he 
has turned for assistance to Tom Smith, the distinguished 
huntsman of the Brambam Moor. All that this master of 
the art has to say is interesting to hunting people. We 
observe that he does not share the prevailing belief that 
throatiness and good noses go together in hounds. Yet there 
is much evidence in favour of it. The book is nominally a 
“catechism,” but the questions-and-answers parts are inter- 





scarcely be surpassed. We must not omit to mention the 
fifteen coloured plates of eggs photographed and printed by 
the three-co!lour process, which are remarkably good. It is, 
we venture vo think, a misfortune that the birds ave arranged | 
in alphabetic, instead of systematic, order. It is an arrange- | 
ment that cannot be recommended upon any ground, even that | 
of convenience in referring to the book. 

The book we have just noticed is a popular work for the 
general reader; the next is a more serious contribution to 
ornithology, and is a handbook for the field naturalist. We 
do not know why Professor Patten has confined his book to | 
The Aquatic Birds of Great Britain and Ireland, nor does the | 
division of birds into land birds and aquatic birds seem a very | 
happy one. As a matter of fact, our author deals with certain | 
selected orders. On this principle he includes bustards, which | 
belong to the Grallae, and excludes dippers because they are 
Passeres. However, the book, such as it is, contains a vast 
amount of information and work. It is essentially a hand- 
book, and deals in order with food, flight, voice, nest, 
geographical distribution, whilst the plumage of both sexes at | 
various seasons is elaborately described. There are a great | 
number of plates, some from photographs of living and stuffed 
specimens, some after drawings by Mr. Lodge and other 


artists. The text-cuts are exceedingly good, and look like 
woodcuts. We fancy that we have seen them before in 


another book. The work is brought up to date in so far as 
the records of rare birds are concerned; and if one can 
judge a bandbook by a comparatively cursory examination, 
it appears excellent. The fact that the text has been revised 
by Mr. R. J. Ussher is a guarantee of accuracy. The appendix 
includes even the Mediterranean shearwater picked up on 
Pevensey beach in 1906. 

We pass from natural history to sport, and turn first toa 
little book by Mr. William S. Thomas. In Hunting Big Game 
with Gun and Kodak we have the personal experiences of an 
American sportsman who made short holiday trips to British 
Columbia, to Mexico, and to various spots in the United 
States. The game consisted principally of moose, caribou, 
grizzlies, bighorns, and pumas or “mountain lions.” Mr. 
Thomas's adventures were not exceptional; nor does he appear 
to have had extraordinary sport or to have secured any record 
trophies. But his book furnishes a plain narrative of what he 
saw and did, and is illustrated with a number of photograpbs 
of his own taking. An account of an interview with President 
Roosevelt is given with unconscious humour. It is unfortunate 
that owing to the travellers having “to make their train” the 
conversation was so short. Mr. Thomas pleads for the pro- 
tection of big game, and, like many other sportsmen, describes 
the satisfaction of the photographer when he has stalked his 
trophy with only a camera. His book is very readable without 
being remarkable. 





| imparting information. 


spersed at considerable intervals. We do not quite know 
the advantage that is supposed to come from this mode of 
For example: “Q. When a holloa 
is heard in the course of a run, and it is deemed advisable to 
send some one to make inquiries, what questions should he 
invariably ask? A. How long it is since the fox was seen; 
which way it was coming from; which way it was going to; 
and the exact place it was last seen.” We should have thought 
the statement that five shillings was the sum paid to keepers for 
“finds” was much below the usual amount. We must also 
take exception to the remark that “the primeval horse is 
stated to have had eight legs, and the splint bones no doubt 
then supported the extra limbs.” Colonel Meysey-Thompson, 
naturally, has something to say on the problem of scent. We 
cannot pretend that he solves the mystery, for probably every 
one who hunts can remember days that were exceptions to the 
rules he lays down. To what we are pleased to call the laws 
of Nature there are no exceptions when we have framed our 
formula correctly. Besides the chapters on the etiquette of the 
hunting-field, hunters, and hounds, there are chapters on the 
habits of stags, foxes, and hares. The volume is a most 
entertaining and instructive little work. 





LA FRANCE MONARCHIQUE.* 

In its own rather unusual way, this book is sufficiently 
striking. It shows a real tulent for choice and knowledge of 
effect; the plan of it has been carefully sketched, and, on the 
whole, successfully carried out. The idea of the compilers is 
to tell the story of Monarchical France from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth century, not in their own words, except so far as 
an introduction and notes are necessary, but by a series of 
extracts from contemporary writers, ranging from Ville- 
hardouin to the Comte de Ségur : “ des chapitres choisis de la 
biographie intime de l’'ancien régime. ..... C'est la France 
méme, la vieille France, qu'on invite & parler, a se critiquer, 
& raconter sa carriére brillante et tragique.” 

It should be mentioned that the book is entirely in French; 
there is not an English word, except on the title-page. 
Twenty-eight pages of French introduction, spirited and 
readable French too; this is no mean performance for 
Englishmen. Beyond this it must be said that the introdue- 
tion is extremely thoughtful and clever. The authors take a 
philosophical view of history. Like the artists of those 
educational pageants one has seen in France—“la France & 
travers les figes”—they offer their students a series of 


| pictures which may very well, like life's own experiences, be 


mutually contradictory, but are none the less true. They 
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show frankly the glories and the evils of French Monarchy, 
and point out that both were inevitable,—a sequence, an 
evolution throughout according to the laws of Nature and 
buman history. The French national character, its develop- 
ment throughout the centuries, is the subject of a few most 
clear and suggestive pages. The writers, one feels, must have 
bad some exceptional, perhaps some hereditary, means of 
judging and understanding the “sweet enemy, France.” 

From an educational point of view the idea of the book 
cannot be too much commended. One has always hoped that 
the fashion of teaching history, so popular of late years, may 
some day meet its deserved doom. Most of us have met boys 
and girls, not so very young either, who decline to know any 
name or date in history outside their own special “ period.” 
In the old days, in the course of an education quite as 
practical, if less doctrinaire, we used to learn a bird’s-eye 
view, a general idea of history, before settling down to a 
special separate study of Anglo-Saxons, Plantagenets, Tudors, 
&c. This book is not, of course, meant for children. But it 
will be of the greatest assistance to those older students who, 
having been brought up on “ periods,” badly need a good 
general notion of the history of any country. With its help 
they may make up for hours often wasted in childhood, and 
choose intelligently for themselves, among the varied romance 
of French history, those times and characters whose study 
attracts them. 

A considerable amount of intelligence and knowledge, 
indeed, is presupposed. We fancy that few besides special 
students of language will tackle easily the extracts here given 
in the original spelling from Villebardouin, Joinville, Froissart, 
Monstrelet, La Marche, even Commines, and later chroniclers 
still. ‘The compilers condescend to no modernising. Very 
rightly, they offer their readers “original materials” from 
which they may form independent judgments, “compact and 
imposing fragments of ancient literature.” They present not 
only the picture of historical evolution, but that of a language 
growing gradually, by the same laws, into perfection. It 
appears to them that difficulties, which are perhaps rather 
more formidable than they think, ought to disappear before a 
moderate knowledge of Latinity, or even “a moment of 
reflection.” They are justified by their own experience, which 
bas shown them young fellows of sixteen and seventeen 
“greedily devouring the original text of Froissart.” Their 
experience has been singularly happy. Evidently there are 
rare birds among their pupils. But we hold to our opinion 
that such readers are exceptional. 

However, even those whose knowledge, whose perseverance, 
and whose wits are hardly equal to breaking a way through 
the romantic forests of archaic French may find great in- 
struction and good entertainment in this book. Beginning 
with the sixteenth century, for instance, we have long extracts 
from Montluc, Brantéme, Pasquier, Jean de Serres, Pierre de 
lEstoile. The religious wars, the reigns of the Valois, the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew; we have vivid glimpses of all 
these as they struck contemporaries. The life of Henry IV. 
is touched by his friend Bassompierre, his tragic death is 
described by L’Estoile. Then the state of France, religious 
and social, is painted for us by Florimond de Rapine in his 
report of the speech of Robert Miron at the Assembly of the 
States-General in 1614, and thus we are introduced to the 
beginnings of the great change under Richelieu, the advance 
from brutality to civilisation, but also the rise of that 
absolutism which certainly added nothing to the happiness of 
France, if for a time it heightened her glory. 

Of course the compilers of the book must know that there 
has been a good deal of doubt as to the authenticity of 
Richelieu’s Testament Politique. Mr. Richard Lodge, in the 
excellent monograph on Richelieu which he contributed a few 
years ago to Messrs. Macmillan’s series of “ Foreign States- 
men,” made no use of this fount of information because, in 
spite of Sainte-Beuve, of M. Henri Martin, and other bigh 
French authorities, he was convinced of the justice of the 
doubts started by Voltaire. It seems to us very difficult to 
be positive on the subject. In any case, the extracts here 
given from the Testament Politique are full of interest; but it 
would have been as well, perbaps, to suggest that this curious 
production bas not always been believed to be the great 
Cardinal's own work. Altogether, we should say that the 
part of the book dealing with the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries does not show quite so much critical power as the 





earlier part. The Messrs. Powell are a little too much im- 
pressed with the horrors and the hardness which existed 
alongside of the growing civilisation to appreciate its peculiar 
charm. 

Madame de Sévigné meets with rather unfair treatment, it 
seems tous. The extracts from the letters of one of the best 
women of her time—her time, we repeat—are arranged to 
show the least attractive side—to modern minds—of her life 
and her opinions. It is slightly absurd to expect from her a 
tender interest in the savage mob which tried to devastate her 
province. At the same time, since all the tragedies in the 
world could not have made her literary touch anything but 
light, it is not quite true that she treats these things “ comme 
de pures plaisanteries.” “Cette province a grand tort,” she 
says, “ mais elle est radement punie”; and the Royal troops 
had no very cordial welcome from her. The devotion of Ler 
own servants and peasants, too, does not go to prove a hard- 
hearted mistress. But Madame de Sévigné needs no defence 
of ours. One word as to her friendship with Cardinal de 
Retz. To say that she was “la compagne assidue de ses vieux 
jours” does not, apart from its context in the Cardinal’s 
Memoir by M. Champollion-Figeac, give quite a true impression. 
It suggests to the ignorant a personal devotion such as 
that of Madame de la Fayette for the Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld, or rather, perhaps, the care of an old nurse. It was 
a long, faithful, and agreeable friendship; but the chdtelaine 
of Les Rochers and the brilliant recluse of Commercy spent 
most of their later years on opposite sides of France, and it 
was only during the long visit to Paris which ended in the 
Cardinal's death that Madame de Sévigné, his kind and 
affectionate neighbour, was most welcome among the crowd of 
admirers who surrounded the former chief of the Fronde. 
We think that such an instance as this shows how very easily 
students may be misled by short generalisations, the most 
difficult things in the world to write with perfect clearness 
and truth. 

It may be said that these small things do not matter; but 
when truth is accessible, they do. On them depends the 
complete impression of a state of society. We may judge the 
seventeenth century, for instance, after our own prejudices, 
or we may judge it by the witness it bears of itself. The 
latter plan, certainly, is what the compilers of this book mean 
us to follow. But to carry out their design with perfect 
success is needed arare justness of judgment. It is bardly fair 
to quote Tallemant des Réaux and to leave out Pascal and 
Bossuet. Pineau-Duclos with his remarks on religion does 
not take their place. To tell the truth, these thoughts have 
occurred to us more than once in turning over the latter half 
of La France Monarchique. Not to dwell on the above striking 
omissions, there was another side to many of the writers 
named and quoted here. Without apologising for the old 
Monarchy, without questioning the doctrine of evolution 
which brought it to its end, we know very well that there was 
another and a better side to the France of the ancien régime. 
And the Messrs. Powell's book would be even more valuable 
than it is if that ignored and almost forgotten side could have 
been allowed a hearing. 





NOVELS. 
NEW CHRONICLES OF REBECCA.* 
Ir was clearly impossible for Miss Wiggin to withhold 
further information as to the career of Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. That irresistible young lady was only thirteen 
when we parted company from her and the Cobbs, and Aunts 
Miranda and Jane, and Miss Dearborn, and other engaging 
and original characters; and in yielding to the demand for a 
sequel Miss Wiggin could at least urge that her previous 
experiments with Penelope had largely justified the hazard of 
continuation. But if there was any doubt as to the wisdom 
of this admittedly perilous step, it has been happily dispelled 
by the result. Miss Wiggin has shown her usual tact in 
dealing with the situation, Many writers would have doubt- 
less preferred to make a fresh start with a grown-up Rebecca, 
and trace her progress along the path of romance. Miss 
Wiggin, very wisely as we think, bas avoided a solution of 
continuity by taking up the thread of the narrative where 


* New Chronicles of Rebecca. By Kate Douglas Wiggiu, With Illustrations 
by F.C. Yoho, Loudon: A, Coustable and Co, ([ts.) 
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it was laid down, and she closes the fresh instalment with no 
more than a hint of the awakening of the tender passion 
in her heroine’s ingenuous mind. 

We resume our acquaintance with Rebecca, then, as the 
“little half-orphan from a mortgaged farm ‘up Temperance 
way’ dependent upon her spinster aunts for board, clothes, 
and schooling.” Miss Miranda is a somewhat dour personage, 
and Rebecca is far from being a prophetess in her own bouse- 
hold. Her cleverness is not altogether counted to her for 
righteousness, her literary ambitions do not appeal to the 
“ criti¢s on the hearth” ; and for the rest, she is hot-tempered, 
impulsive, and adventurous. She looks sometimes like a 
gipsy, and at others like a Red Indian. Rebecca, in short, 
is rather a handful, but along with her precocity and 
masterfulness she has a warm heart and a great courage. She 
is accepted without envy as their leader by all the girls of the 
school, and is a general favourite with the elders. In the opening 
chapters Miss Wiggin describes with humour and insight the 
development of Rebecca’s literary instinct. She is always 
composing, writing stories, or improvising doggerel. One of the 
best of these Chronicles is made up of selections from Rebecca's 
“Thought-book,” an unconventional diary from which we may 
extract a typical entry. It should be explained by way of 
preface that a representative of the School Committee, a 
formidable gentleman called Dr. Moses, had visited the school 
and given the children, as the subject for a composition, the 
question, “ Which has been the most beneficent influence on 
characterpunishment or reward ? ”— 

“A Gruat SHock.—The reason why Alice Robinson could not 
play was, she was being punished for breaking her mother’s blue 
platter. Just before supper my story being finished I went up 
Guide Board hill to see how she was bearing up and she spoke to 
me from her window. She said she did not mind being punished 
because she hadn’t been for a long time, and she hoped it would 
help her with her composition. She thought it would give her 
thoughts, and to-morrow’s the last day for her tohave any. This 
gave me a good idea and I told her to call her father up and beg 
him to beat her violently. It would hurt, I said, but perhaps 
none of the other girls would have a punishment like that, 
and her composition would be all different and splendid. I 
would borrow Aunt Miranda’s witchhayzel and pour it on her 
wounds like the Sumaritan in the Bible. I went up again after 
supper with Dick Carter to see how it turned out. Alice came to 
the window and Dick threw up a note tied to a stick. I had 
written: ‘Demand your punishment to the full. Be brave like 
Dolores’ mother in the Martyrs of Spain.’ She threw down an 
answer, and it was: ‘ You just be like Dolores’ mother yourself if 
you're so smart!’ Then she stamped away from the window and 
my feelings were hurt, but Dick said perhaps she was hungry, 
and that made her cross. And as Dick and I turned to go out of 
the yard we looked back and I saw something I can never forget. 
(The Great Shock) Mrs. Robinson was out behind the barn 
feeding the turkies. Mr. Robinson came softly out of the side 
door in the orcherd and looking everywheres around he stepped 
to the wire closet and took out a saucer of cold beans witha 
pickled beet on top,and a big piece of blueberry pie. Then he 
crept up the back stairs and we could see Alice open her door 
and take in the supper. Oh! what will become of her composi- 
tion, and how can she tell anything of@he benefercent effects of 
punishment, when she is locked up by gne parent, and fed by the 
other? Ihave forgiven her for the way she snapped me up for, 
of course, you couldn’t beg your father to beat you when he was 
bringing you blueberry pie. Mrs. Robinson makes a kind that 
leaks out a thick purple juice into the plate and needs a spoon, 
and blacks your mouth but is heavenly.” 

Though the narrative is in its essentials cheerful, and often 
exhilarating, the minor tragedies of childhood are not wanting 
to diversify its texture. There 1s the lamentable tale, for 
example, of Rebecca’s hat, and the sad fiasco of the youthful 
Daughters of Zion who organised themselves into a home 
missionary society and drew lots as to who should convert the 
“ most heathenish and reperrehensiblest person in Riverboro.” 
And there is the touching story which tells how Rebecca sent 
a wedding-ring to Abner Simpson’s neglected wife. One 
cannot avoid a shrewd suspicion that some of the episodes 
are autobiographical, but, whether founded on fact or 
imagined, they make delightful reading, and worthily main- 
tain the reputation of a writer who has done for the present 
generation of American and English readers much what Miss 
Alcott did for its predecessor. 





A Mirror of Shalott. By Robert Hugh Benson. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 6s.)—This is a collection of stories of the kind 
conventionally known as supernatural told at a symposium of 
Churchmen of the Roman Church after dinner in “the presbytery 
attached to the Canadian Church of S. Filippo in Rome.” Father 











Benson himself appears as Mr. Benson, and claims to be merely 
the teller of the stories at second hand. The stories would have 
been very much more interesting if Father Benson had put one 
word of serious preface saying whether the tales were merely 
inventions of his own, or whether any of them, and if so which, 
purported to be true. Mr. Bosanquet’s tale would gain especially 
from the reader being possessed of this information. It is not 
unlike two stories reported in the Journal of the Psychica] 
Society, and if duly authenticated would possess considerable 
interest. Mr. Bosanquet’s account of his own sensations in his 
supposed death bears some resemblance to that strange feeling 
described as “ isolement” or “vastness.” The sensation which he 
describes as that of becoming “ merely a speck in a circumference” 
reminds us of the accounts which have been given—for example, 
by Berlioz—of what Wordsworth calls 
** Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings.” 

But if the story is merely an ingenious invention of Father 
Benson’s, the interest of it is proportionately diminished. It is g 
curious fact that in the great majority of these stories the mani- 
festation is by spiritual evil, not by spiritual good, and it may seem 
perhaps surprising that, nominally told by men of high spiritual 
attainment, they should contain no news of the higher develop- 
ments of the spiritual world, but that one story after another should 
be concerned with the forces of evil. There are three stories of 
apparitions of the kind which look like the indentation of events 
on the material elements of the world, and these are rather 
commonplace, The other stories, if they are held to be believed 
by their narrators, are of terrifying interest, and no more awful 
representation of the personality of evil has ever been given than 
in the tales told by the Reverend Father Rector and the Reverend 
Father Girdlestone. Father Benson’s language comes as near as 
language can to making his readers realise by analogy spiritual 
experiences which are incapable of being translated into the 
words and phrases of a material world. 


The Sundered Streams. By Reginald Farrer. (Edward Arnold. 
6s.)—This is another book which concerns the world of spirit, 
although the personages of the story move in the most 
materialistic of modern worlds and have the inevitable Duke of 
twentieth-century fiction as a near relation. Mr. Farrer, unlike 
Father Benson, feels that the mystic religion of the East 
—by which one may conclude that he means a species of esoteric 
Buddhism—is more satisfying than the religion of Christ. The 
spiritual theory of the book is the reincarnation of souls on earth, 
and Mr. Farrer describes with great complacency a species of 
immortality which contains periods at least of complete annihila- 
tion,—for reincarnation without memory is, to our conception at 
any rate, equivalent to annihilation. The half of the book which is 
concerned with the world of society is admirably written, and the 


| introductory chapter on the family of the Dadds makes the reader 


confidently hope that a comedy of manners of no ordinary 
interest is about to be played before him. This is far from being 
the case, although Mr. Farrer contrives that interest in his 
characters should never be lost. It might, perhaps, be suggested 
that if the hero of the book, Kingston Darnley, had ever tried 
to do an honest day’s work, his outlook on life would have 
been very much improved; but Kingston Darnley is entirely the 
centre of his own consciousness. He feels no responsibility for 
his riches, and spends his life in a vague dream. The character 
of his wife, Lady Gundred, is excellently drawn, and her capacity 
for irritating will exasperate the reader even although he knows 
that he has nothing to do but to shut the book in order to 
get rid of her for ever. Gundred is a very capable person, and 
keeps things together while her husband is indulging in day- 
dreams. Her development of religious frenzy at the end of the 
story, and the consequent tragedy, do not, however, carry complete 
conviction. The book is of decided interest, but if the comparative 
spiritual capacity and mystical quality of the religions of the East 
and the West are to be judged, even for a moment, by comparing 
The Sundered Streams with Father Benson’s stories, the religion 
of the West must be pronounced to be not only of more practical 
morality, but of greater spiritual significance. 


Reapaste Novets.—The Price of Silence. By M. E. M. Davis. 
(A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—A tale of New Orleans, a powerful 
exposition of the race question.——The Long Trail. By Hamlin 
Garland. (Harper and Brothers. 5s.)—Jack Henderson, touched by 
the gold fever, makes his way overland to the Klondike.——The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back. By Jerome K. Jerome. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 2s. 6d.)—Worth reading, if only for the sake of the 
first of the six short stories. —-Where the Sugar Maple Grows. 
By Adeline M. Teskey. (A. Moring. 3s. 6d. net.)—* Idylls 
of a Canadian Village,” not unlike “Cranford,” without the 
humour. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not deen 
geserved for review in other forms,] 








Oxford and the Nation. By Some Oxford Tutors. Reprinted 
from the Times. (The Times Office. 1s.)—‘‘ There is an impression 
in Oxford itself that to criticise abuses is an adequate substitute 
for reform; also that to criticise a proposal for reform is a 
sufficient defence of the existing régime.” The sentence occurs at 
the beginning of a passage suggesting certain methods of 
reformation and reconstruction advocated by “Some Oxford 
Tutors,’—the authors of a striking series of articles which have 
appeared lately in the Times, and which now are embodied in a 
paper-covered pamphlet. The “impression” is, we fear, well 
founded. Nevertheless, we hope that all Oxford men who still 
take an interest in the welfare of their University will study 
this admirable series of essays, and by so doing realise, if they 
have not realised before, that there is a movement from within 
Oxford herself towards better work than she does at present, 
and that the movement needs all the help it can get from her 
sons. We do not accept, necessarily, all the writers’ arguments 
and conclusions ; but we may note with approval their main con- 
tentions. All must agree in their condemnation of the system by 
which the examination for the pass degree has become separated 
from the honour degree, so that a “ pass” has ceased to carry with 
it any distinction, almost any qualification, whatever. It would 
certainly be better, too, if the entrance examination were made 
more general in range of subjects, and on the whole harder; 
and nobody who has been in for the examination can regard 
“Divinity Moderations,” which the “Oxford Tutors” want 
abolished, as anything else but a farce, even if the farce 
is not, in their phrase, exactly “blasphemous.” Alterations of 
teaching methods and of examination subjects are, however, we 
believe, much more easily effected than other alterations and 
reforms, not so tangible, which the writers suggest. Doubtless 
the most important and a!l-embracing reform advocated is the 
change in the disciplinary system, which is rightly characterised 
as a ridiculous anachronism. Boys in their last year at a public 
school learn seriousness and responsibility, often to lose both 
under the restrictions imposed by Oxford College rules. The 
result is “a curious recrudescence of boyish levity. ..... The 
freedom and autonomy of the American student provide a striking 
contrast.” We might glance in comparison at the serious outlook 
on life of most students of Scottish Universities. But we are 
optimists, like the writers of this interesting and helpful 
pamphlet, as to the future of Oxford. Reform will come from 
within, though possibly the suggestion of a Commission will do 
no harm. What is wanted is a strong, original man, able to 
impose his will on other men working towards the light. Lord 
Curzon will, we confidently believe, be able to do more than his 
predecessors. We ought to add that the book is being sold in 
aid of the Chancellor’s fund ; the profits, we trust, will be large. 


The Connecticut River. By E. M. Bacon. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 15s. net.)—The Dutch discovered the Connecticut and its 
beautiful valley in 1614, and its history at once became 
interesting, and continued so for three hundred years. The 
Dutch occupation, their “ House of Hope,” soon gave way to that 
of the Pilgrims, 4nd the “New Netherland” became “New 
England.” The process in the main was as peaceful as it was 
irresistible. The Dutch made their bid for the new country, 
claiming all between Virginia and Canada, but were never able to 
confirm it by sufficient settlement; and simultaneously the English 
were preparing to claim, and eventually did claim in the patent 
of 1620, all this coast, and Canada as well. The valley of the 
Connecticut is famous for its broad and ample beauty. Its 
wealth and riverine advantages bred a strong and stable internal 
administration, its social and intellectual force was early to the 





fore, and the great Republic owes many of its statesmen to the 
old homesteads founded by the Pilgrims and their descendants. 
Much of the earlier history of the settlement, including the 
Pequot Wars, is somewhat gruesome reading. English and 
Indians wiped each other out, men, women, and children, with a 
premeditated purpose that, in the case of the English, even the 
brutal temper of the times scarcely excuses. The settlers had to 

live, but they left a legacy which bore fruit in the nineteenth 
century. But we may well forget this in following the fortunes of | 
the valley dwellers during the final French Wars, the march of 
the Dersfield captives to Canada, and the struggles, first over the 
New Hampshire grants, and fiually over the State boundaries. | 
It isa story replete with interest, and it is well told by Mr. Bacon, 

with full detail. Of perhaps even more interest to travellers is 


the appreciative description of the three hundred miles of the 
river scenery and its towns. The upper reaches round Lancaster 
and the Connecticut reaches of the river are perhaps its best- 
known features. The Green Mountains have figured in fiction, 
and so have the old settlements of the lower reaches and their 
associations with such names as Pynchon and Uncas; and who 
has not heard of its famous elms? Some excellent photographs 
do justice to river scenery and historical buildings. 

In the series of “Early Church Classics” (S.P.C.K., 1s. 6d.) 
we have Origen the Teacher. This little volume contains a transla- 
tion by the Rev. W. Metcalfe, together with an introduction and 
notes of the address delivered by Gregory Thaumaturgus to 
Origen on the occasion of his leaving the school, or, we should 
say, college, presided over by that teacher, to take up active work. 
The language in which he describes this change is curious in the 
extreme. He compares himself to Adam banished from Eden, to 
the Prodigal Son, to the Jews banished to the waters of Babylon. 
“From this land I am driven out and am borne off a captive to 
that strange land where I shall be unable even to pipe, when I 
have hung my organ, as those did, on the willows.” Origen’s 
letter of acknowledgment is added. The whole is a very in- 
teresting glimpse into early Christian thought and feeling. One 
thing is manifest. We must be very careful how we take the 
rhetorical utterances of these times as if they were carefully 
weighed statements of opinion. “Do thou, dear Head ”—so runs 
the peroration of Gregory’s address—“ rise and bless us ere thou 
sendest us forth. Thou hast been our salvation while we fre- 
quented thy holy instruction. Save us with thy prayers also 
when we are gone.” Note the phrases “salvation” and “Save 
us.” What a theory of invocation might not be built up on these 
if they had been addressed, not to a living man, but to the 
memory of a martyr! 


The Preservation of Places of Interest and Beauty. By Sir 
Robert Hunter. (Manchester University Press. 6d. net.)—This 
lecture contains a strong indictment of the neglect with which an 
important matter has been treated, and, what is not less to the 
purpose, a useful suggestion of what may yet be done. The 
Stonehenge affair ought to have wakened us up. It might, of 
course, have been worse; but in no other civilised country could 
such a thing have happened. There should be no delay in tabu- 
lating a register of the “ places of interest ” which it concerns the 
nation to preserve. It would be well if, as Sir Robert Hunter 
recommends, there should be made one register for national and 
a second for local “remains.” There are many such survivals of 
the past of which few people know much, and which might perish 
almost unobserved. Some one, for instance, might use the Stone 
Circle at Callernish, in the island of Lewis, for building a cottage, 
and no one know anything about it till the mischief had been 
done. Sir Robert adds the text of the French law of last year, 
“Organisant la Protection des Sites et Monuments Naturels de 
Caractére Artistique.” 


The Tablet from Yuzgat. By the Rev. A. H. Sayee, D.D., and 
Theophilus G. Pinches, LL.D. (Royal Asiatic Society. 5s.)—The 
tablet discussed in these pages is a fragment, the original having 
been, according to various estimates, four times or six times as 
large. It is in the ancient Cappadocian language (with many 
Assyrian words intermixed) and in Cuneiform script. The authors 
of the pamphlet do not venture on a translation, showing thereby 
a wise caution. It is easy, however, to see that their examination 
of the contents has added largely to the sum of knowledge in this 
province. Though the tablet itself cannot be confidently read, yet 
Professor Sayce (who writes Part II., Dr. Pinches contributing 
Part I.) tells us that by its help it is now possible to explain 
some passages in the two Arzawa letters. 





Stanford’s Geological Atlas of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Horace B. Woodward. (E. Stanford. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is a 
second edition, revised throughout as to both text and maps, and 
largely augmented by “a sketch of the geological features of 
Ireland, its counties and main lines of railway.” It may be 
remembered that a very useful section of the work is described 
as “ Features Observable Along the Principal Lines of Railway in 
Great Britain.” The English counties, with their geological 
formation, are pictured for us in thirty maps, being grouped 
together or divided as the exigencies of the subject demand. 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland have two maps apiece. 

New Eprrions.—In the series of “Collins’ ‘Handy’ Modern 
Fiction” (Collins, 7d. net per vol.) we have The Great Refusal, 
by Maxwell Gray; The Secret Woman, by Eden Phillpotts; 
The Brown Eyes of Mary, by Madame Albanesi; and The Golden 
Butterfly, by Walter Besant and James Rice. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—<@————_ 
Adams (A. W.), Life’s Cameos, 12mo ...... ..(E. Stock) net 4/6 
Adams (J. H.), Harper's Outdoor Book for Boys, I oe ea (Harper) 6/0 


Aflalo (F. G.), Sunshine and Sport in Florida and the West Indies, 8vo 
(T. Laurie) net 16/0 


Barclay (Sir T.), Problems of International Practice and Diplomacy, 4to 










(Sweet & Maxwell) net 21/0 
Bentley (W. Holman), Life and Labours, by his Widow, 8vo ...(R.T. 8.) net 60 
Boyce (N.), A Pioneer of To-day, Cr 8VO ........c0.:ceseeeeeee (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Brady (C. T.) and Peple (E.), Richard the Brazen, cr 8vo .... (Greening) 6/0 
Bray (BR. A.), The Town Child, 8V0 ...........0s0eeee00 (Unwin) net 7/6 
Brooke (S. A.), The Sea- Charm of Venice, 12mo ‘\(Duckworth) net 2/6 
Browne (E. A.), W. S. Gilbert, Cr 8V0 0.0... ...cccceseeeeceeeeeneeeseenens (Lane) net 2/6 
Buchanan (George), Quatercentenary Studies, 5vo ° neuer ra net 12/6 
Calvert (A. F.), Seville, cr Svo.. a .. (Lane) net 3/6 
Cleeve (L.), ‘he Mascotte of Park ‘Lane, cr 8vo . ... (Greening) 6/0 
Copping A. E.), Gotty and the Guv’nor, Cr 8V0 .......:0sccceeeee cesses (Richards) 6/0 
Cromwell (0.), Finger Print Photography, cr 8vo ... (E. Stock) net 2/6 
Davies (A. C. F.), The Mauleverer Murders, cr 8v0 EEE AEE (Lane) 6/0 
Deakin (D.), Georgie, CF SVO  .......:cserccssenene see censor eneneeneeeeeceees (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Edwards (Z.), Avilian, and other Poems, cr8vo ..... aap & all) net 5/0 
Kland (E. H.), Life’s Pilgrimage, 12mo........ ica ..(G. Allen) net 2 
Erskine (Mrs. B. S.), The Magic Plumes, cr 8v0. deni (Methuen) 6/0 
Tsdaile (A.), Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and Verse of George 
Meredith, cr 8vo......... ....(W. T. Spencer) net 6/0 
Finuemore (J. ), The Secret Eatrance, BR ccccickcccecharsen (Ward & Lock) 60 
Fitch (C.), The Truth: a Play in Four Acts, l2mo .......... (Macmillan) net 3/0 





Glonicke (G. J. R.), er 8vo ene net 5/0 







Grimshaw (B.), Vaiti of the Islands, cr 8vo . (Nash) 6/0 
Grében (Countess G.), Ralph Heathcote: Letters, 8vo . (Lane) net 126 
Guide to Church Law, by a Solicitor, cr 8¥0  .......c00...ceseeeeeeeesen ees (H. Cox) 2/6 
Hawilton (A.), The Palm-Oil Ruffian, cr 8v0 .............c0.ccceeeeeeeee (Greening) 6/0 
Hay (W.), Herridge of Reality Swamp, cr 8vo . poeiectaineeinnabanaaan (Unwin) 6/0 
Heuty (E. A.), Australian Shooting S etches, c 8vo oe ‘(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Inge (W. R.), Studies of English Mystics, cr 8vo ...........0+ (J. Murray) net 6/0 
Kingsley (R. C.), Eversley Gardens and Others, cr 8vo ......... (G. Allen) net 6/0 
Knight (M. C.), Chance, the Changeling, cr 8vo0 ...............s00008 (Greening) 6,0 


Latimer (R. 8.), Dr. Baedeker and his Apostolic Work in Russia, 8vo 

(Morgan & Scott) net 
Le Queux (W.), The Count’s Chauffeur, er 8¥0 0.0... 0... ccccecceeeee cones (Nash) 
Lewes (G. H.), Goethe's Life at Weimar, 1775- 1779, l2mo_ ...(Greening) net 26 
M Call (H. B.), The Early History of Bedale in the North Riding of York- 





SETI 0 ssn cniehimeentatinsnmeceenntermninteatinipuninaseenuennneeineel (E. Stock) net 7 
MacGrath (H.), Half a Rogue, er 8vo. .(Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), Kindred Spirits, er 8vo.................. ec .. (Long) 6/0 
Nicholson (M.), The Port of Missing Men, cr 8vo ..............0+ (Gay ‘& Bird) 60 
Oldham (F. M.), The Complete School of Chemistry, cr 8vo...... (Methuen) 4/6 
Peary (R. E.), Nearest the Pole, 4t0 ..........cccecceceee seveeee (Hutchinson) net 21/0 
Poets’ Country, edited by A. Lang, roy 8V0............ccccecceeeeseeeeees (Jack) net 21/0 
Poincaré (L.), The New Phy sics and its Evolution, cr 8vo ice (K. Paul) 50 
Pusey (W. A.), Principles and Practice of Dermatology...(S. Appleton) net 25/0 
Rawson (M. 8.), The Enchanted Garden, er 8vo .... .(Methuen) 6/0 
Richards (J. W.), Metallurgical Calculations, Part IL, “Iron and Steel, 8vo 

(Spon) net 8/6 
Russell (J. W.), Sequel to Elementary Geometry, cr Svo (Clarendon Press) 6/0 
St. Leger (E.), Diaries of Three Women, cr Svo...... .(Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Scott (H. Ii.), Post- Graduate Clinical Studies: F irst Series (H. K. Lewis) 8/0 
Starke (J.), Alcohol. the Sanction for its Use, er8vo ...... ........ (Putnam) 6/0 
Sturge (C. Y.), Points of Church Law, 8vo .............. ...(Macmillan) net 3/6 
Tapner (E. G.), One Eventful Summer, Cr 8V0... ....... 00. cc.ccc ces ceeceeeeee (Long) 6/0 
Thomas (M. E.), A View of Life, er 8vo .......... (E. Stock) net 2/6 
Tulloch (M.), The Ministry of the Unseen: Poems, cr 8vo...(E. Stock) net 3/6 
Tunison (J. 8.), Dramatic Traditions of the Dark Ages, cr Svo......(Unwin) 6/0 
Walderick (F.), The Prophet, cr 8vo ............... ; (Lawrence & Jellicoe) 6/0 
Warden (F.), The Marriage Broker, cr8vo .......... T. W. Laurie) 60 
Warden (G.), The Nut-Browne Mayd, cr 8vo ............. (F. V. White) 60 
Webster (J.), Jerry Junior, cr 8vo ...... ... (Gay & Bird) 60 


Welsford (J. W.), The Strength of Nations, | cr 8v0........-. 
Westminster Lectures, First and Second Series, er 8vo ..(Sands) each net 
Whadcoat (G. C.), Every Woman's Own Lawyer, er 8vo ....(Unwin) net 3 
Wintle (I. ), & Mirror of | Folly, er 8vo ........ ——— rown & Langham) 


LIBERTY AND. “Co. ~ PANELLING 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
in Tudor PAPERING 


(Longmans) net 50 








JACOBEAN Stained to gd. per square ane 
GEORGIAN any tone Ig “foot fixed 4 Ad aes 


Queen Anne Styles 
DESIGNS FREE 


SOLID 


Book of Designs Free 





CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 














INSURANCE | 

COMPANY,LTD.| Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
FIRE. LIFE. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
ACCIDENT. | 
BURGLARY. _| TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 


H AM P TON 


Monday Next until July 13th 
THEIR STOCKTAKING SALE AT 


CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS 


Ss 


oF 
Carpets, Linens, 
Curtains, China, 
Fabrics, Glass, &c. 


For Iliustrations and Descriptions of hundreds of unrivalled 
Bargains see Sale Catalogue M210, sent free. 


Head Offices and only Showrooms— 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTO, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eco 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... .. £16,000,000. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses,—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums, 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversiouary 
bonnses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent, 


per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘Ihe next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1908, 
FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 


and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 











LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(By Special Appointment to their Majesties the King and Queen and H.B.H. 
Princess of Wales), 


TAILORS, HOSIERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
SPECIALISTS IN MATERIALS FOR TROPICAL USE. 
Every Description of Clothing for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Wear at 
Home or Abroad. 

TRUNKS, LEATHER GOODS, AND TRAVELLING REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Detailed List of necessary Outfit for any Climate and Appoint- 
ment will be forwarded on application. 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, wW.C. 
BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0.'3 
anufacture now the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westmiuster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E. C. 








PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles. 


MONTE FIANO 3; An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. 6d. per dozen bottles, 
Awaried a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—Stratumore (Eart OF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wiue.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &c. 


These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (7s.) and Illus 


trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd. 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 








PALL MALL EAST, S.W 


to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


<———__ 





OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 








Pahe veveeerceceeeeeees «.eee+£12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Paze) 21 4 0 
Half-Page(Column) ........ 6 6 0| Half Narrow Column ........ 22 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 9 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ...ececereee---- £16 16 0} Inside Page .....seeeeeeee-e £14 14 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad’ column (half-width), 5s.; and is. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an iuch 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 
Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearl Half  Quarterl 
Including postage to any part of the United ¥- Yearly, Sern: 
Kingdom sovecccoversssecceseeesecseeeses £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
Chima, GC. cccccccccccecececcess eeesecece 112 6....016 8....0 8 2 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OR SALE, Small DAY SCHOOL for Boys and Girls 
of the better class, in West of England Town (12,000) ; same hands very 
many years. Good living and suited for two sisters or friends. 


“IRIS,” Hayward's Letter Exchange, Bristol. 


TINCHESTER.—TO LET, for August and September, 

‘y ST. CROSS MILL. 3 Reception-Rooms, 12 Bedrooms; Electric 
Light; Stables; Garden. One mile first-class Itchen fishing.—Apply, Captain 
Hoa. GUY BARING, M.P., St. Cross Mill, Wiachester. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(pess COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
LECTURES ON HYGIENE, 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE propose to APPOINT for the year 1907-8 
an ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMUNSTRATOB on HYGIENE, chiefly 
in connection with Training Classes for Teachers. 

The salary will be at the rate of £120 per annum. 

Particulars of duties and terms of appointment may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

Applications must be received at the County Hall, Wakefield. not later than 
9a.m. on Thursday, the 4th July, 1907. F. N. COOK, 


YOUNTY BOROUGH OF 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
THE PARK SCHOOL. 
SECONDARY DAY »sCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress— Miss STONEMAN, M.A. 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the following Appointments at the 
above School, the duties to commence in September next :— 
(a) SCIENCE MISTRESS. 
(6) FORM MISTRESS. Special Subject—Mathematics. 
(c) FORM MISTRESS. do. Mathematics and some Science. 
(d) FORM MISTRESS. poset ee ge ar md - —. 
- sec { With specia ualifications for teachin 
() FORM MISTRESS. { “Swedish Drill. ; “ . 
« { With special i io: or t in, 
/) Foam mrstanes. {WES sree! eueiiestions Ser teaching 

Preference will be given to those applicants who possess a Degree or its 
equivalent, and who have had experience or training in good Secondary 
Schools, 

Salaries ranging from £100 to £130, according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Forms of Application may be had from THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
188 Lancaster Road, Preston, Lancs. 

WUULH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, 
kK MANBESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 8.W. 

The GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of 
REGISTRAR and DIRECTOR of WOMEN’S STUDIES in the Day and 
Evening Classes. 

Candidates must be qualified by holding a University Degree or its equivalent. 

Commencing Salary, £250 per annum. 

Forms of application (which must be returned not later than 8th July), 
together with memorandum of duties, may be obtained from the SECRETARY 
by sending stamped and addressed envelope. 


a THE VICTORIA 
UJ NIveERsityY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT-SECRETARY 
to the COUNCIL and SENATE. Stipend, £250.—For further particulars 
apply to the REGISTRAR 


| ADY HOUSEKEEPER REQUIRED in September for 
4 Boarding-House licensed by the GOVERNORS of ST. PAUL'S GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, W. Must be experienced in the care of girls.-- 
Apply to Miss MOORE, 57 Brook Green, Hammersmith, W. 


SSISTANT SECRETARY for CHARITY ORGANI- 
4 SATION SOCIETY.—Knowledge of Social questions and Organising 
ability essential. Previous experience in the work and University Degree 
referred. Liberal salary with prospects to highly qualified man.—Apply by 
etter, SECRETARY, 212 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
UTLER WANTED.—Can any Gentleman recommend a 
Butler for place in the country where young Footman is kept? Must 
be a thoroughly sober man, teetotaler preferred. No objection to man of 50 or 
& little over if he is active and iu good health, Advertiser would also not 
object to taking Footman of good character who wished to better himself.— 
Box 192, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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_GrPrian GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


1'WO RESIDENT ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES WANTED, to begin work 
in October, in the Abbas Girls’ School, Cairo, and in the Sanieh Girls’ School 
and Training College, Cairo, under the Ministry of Education. Abbas 
School consists of Primary Classes, attended by 125 girls, mainly 
Mohammedans. Sanieh School cousists of Primary Classes, attended by 
216 girls, mainly Mohammedans, to which is attached the Training College, 
with an attendance of 15 students. English Head-Mistresses. Candidates 
must hold a Diploma in Teaching, have experience as Teachers, be not less 
than 25 years of age, and have a robust constitution. They should take a 
special interest in the education and training of Oriental girls. For one 
of the vacant posts special training and experience as a Kindergarten Teacher 
is an essential qualification. Salary, £2197 per annum (£Eg.16 per mensem), 
rising to £246 per annum (£Eg.20 per mensem), with furnished quarters, 
Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Summer vacation not less than two 
months. Teaching hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, should be sent to Miss JOHNSTONE, care of the 
Rev. R. Ram, Mepal Rectory, near Ely, Cambridgeshire, to whom Candidates 
may apply for further information. 


AF INISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED for Secondary Schools in Cairo and 
Alexandria, under the Ministry of Education, to teach (1) English, including 
History and Geography; or (2) Mathematics; or (3) Science (Experimental 
Physics and Chemistry). To enter on duties Ist October. About 400 boys in 
each School, mostly Mohammedans. 

Candidates should not be less than 23 nor over 30 years of age. have a 
robust constitution, and have taken a University Degree in Honours. They 
must have experience as Teachers; prefereuce will be given to applicants who 
hold a Diploma in Teaching. 

Salary, £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per annum 
(£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching hours, 
on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation not less 
than two months. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, to be sent not later than July 15th to ALFRED 
SHARMAN, Esq., Easbourn, Argyle Road, Whitby, Yorkshire, to whom 
Candidates may apply for further information. 


(Crass BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
SECONDARY DAY eCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. A. ATHYA, M.A. (Dublin), Final Honours, Oxford. 





The above COMMITTEE REQUIRE an ENGLISH MISTRESS, and a 
MODERN LANGUAGES MISTRESS, special subject French. 

Candidates must state whether they are prepared to help with games, ani 
one of them must be qualified to teach drawing on the Ablett system. 

Preference will be given to Candidates possessing a Degree or its equivalent, 
and whose education, training, and experience have been in connection with 
Secondary Schools. Evidence of capacity on the part of Candidates to give 
assistance in Nature Study and Science will be welcomed. 

The salary in each case will be £120 to £130 per annum, according to 
teaching experience and qualifications; and duties will commence in 
September next. 

Applications must be made on the official form, which may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom they must be returned not later than July 8th. 

Education Office, F. W. TEAGUE, 

Town Hall, Southport. Education Secretary. 


AMENDED NOTICE. __ 
QEDSERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


The HEAD. MASTERSHIP of this School will shortly become VACANT 
owing to the resignation of the present Head-Master, Mr. Lowry, on his 
appointment to the Head-Mastership of Tonbridge Grammar School. 

The Income of the Head-Master arises from a fixed stipend of £200 a year 
and £4 head-money per scholar. There are now 223 scholars in the School, 
The Head-Master has also an excellent Boarding-House free of rent and rates, 
accommodating forty boarders, and erected at a cost of £11,500, The Boarding- 
House fee, apart from Tuition, is £55. The School includes five Boarding- 
Houses, with a beautiful Chapel and large Hall recently built from donations, 

The Head-Master must be a University Graduate. 

Preference will be given to Candidates whose age does not exceed forty. 

Further information and copies of the scheme may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Governors, Mr. W. ROBINSON, Solicitor, Sedbergh, 8.0., to 
whom Candidates shall forward their applications, together with information 
as to age, qualifications, &c., and 20 printed copies of references or of testi- 
monials, before the 30th June inst. 

The Governors will meet for Election on Saturday, July 13th, on which day 
Selected Candidates will be invited to attend at Sedbergh 

The Head-Master will be expected to enter upon his duties on the 18th of 
September, 1907. 

Sedbergh, June Ist, 1907. 


URHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above SCHOOL of the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham is about to become VACANT. The Head-Master must be a 
Graduate of one of the British Universities.—Applications, with six copies of 
recent Testimonials and the names of three Referees, should be forwarded to 
the CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham (from whom all necessary 
information may be obtained), on or before the 10th July. 


22nd June, 1907. 
' Aa FORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YOPK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W 

The COUNCIL OFFER a RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP in CHEMISTRY of 
the value of £50 for the Session 1907-8 only.—Applications, from Women only, 
should be sent by July Ist to the PRINCIPAL, trom whom further informa- 
tion may be obtained. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT in 
September next, owing to the resignation of the Rev. W. H. David, who will 
shortly take up another appointment. By the terms of the Scheme, the Head 
Master must be a Member of the Church of England, but it is not required 
that he should be in Holy Orders. 

The Endowment of the Trust consists of fine modern buildings, well 
equipped, 20 acres of land, and an income from investments amounting to 
nearly £1,700 a year. 

Further information may be obtained from the Clerk to the Trustees, W. W. 
MATHEWS, Solicitor, Tavistock, to whom all applications must be sent on or 


before Friday, July 5th next. . 
ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 
WANTED in September, a MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS, Graduate 
or equivalent preferred, to teach on the Direct Method.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. a : es 
ORETTO SCHOOL, MIDLOTHIAN.—The HOUSE. 
id MASTERSHIP of the PREPARATGCRY SCHOOL will be VACANT 
at the end of this Term. Salary amounts to £300 and house. Bagestense 
necessary. A married man preferred. Applications, with testimonials, to be 

sent to the HEAD-MASTER, 
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ENTLEMAN (30), Graduate, waiting to be called to 

the Bar, DESIRES an APPOINTMENT as SECRETARY or 

TOR. Willing to travel. Highest references.—Address, stating terms, 
“W. L. D.,” c/o Streets, 8 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 


HE VICAR OF WINDSOR personally RECOM- 

MENDS a LADY living in her own freehold house at seaside. She 

had entire charge of Indian civilians’ children for many years. — Now 

REQUIRES COMPANION for LITTLE GIRL of five, or older children, 
Great educational advantages. —Mrs. E., Lyceum Club, Piccadilly, 


MERICAN GENTLEMAN OFFERS his SERVICES 

in any legitimate capacity to PARTIES NEEDING reliable and 

energetic REPRESENTATIVE to devote personal attention to their interests 

or other matters in the U.S. References.—W. L. BENN, 318 WEST 57TH 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


N OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM of ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS with large Works in the Midlands have VACANCIES 
for THREE PUPILS for a Complete Course of Electrical Engineering.— 
Box 193, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
rI\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOUCH, Limited, 
_ have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 














HOSPITAL MEDICAL SOHOOL, 

PADDINGTON, W. 

(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. : 

The Medical School provides Courses of Instruction covering the 
ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM for the Degrees of the Universities 
and for the Diplomas of M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Adl Courses are Recognised by 
the University of London for Internal Students. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £145 to £52 10s., competed for 
on September 23rd, 24th, and 25th. 

Complete Handbook on application to the DEAN. 


St MARY’S 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


)\DGBASTON HIGH SCHUVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingbam. 
QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTUR, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ASTBOURNE—APSLEY HOUSE, CARLISLE 
ROAD. Removed from Apsley House, Torquay. MR. and MRS. C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON RECEIVE the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
for Education and Training. Resident and Visiting Staff of Specialists, 
Gymnasium, Playing-field, Riding, Swimming. Entire charge of children 
whose Parents are abroad. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF TERM bean on THURSDAY, June 13th. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with parents nabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 

















ROVE HOUSE, WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—High-class 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House 
stands in grounds of five acres, affording every facility for Games, Gardening, 
&o. Thorough Modern Education, combined with individual care.—Prospectus 
fram Miss GRIFFIN, Principal. 


QUaEREr HILLS. 

kK GARRATTS HALL, 
School for Girls of good social position. 

sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 

Golf. Hockey, 





BANSTEAD, 
The House stands 570 ft. above 


Riding, Driving. 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
hain alg ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
Ts GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
i for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss lL. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School 


H IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 























C= WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
ot England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 





—— 


.. Messi cas 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 


Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialisty 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &ce. Visiting Professors, 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; 
__ Prospectus on application. 


(SHUROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Miss BERVON, 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE L DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the Londog 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special conrses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


C HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Two Entrance Scholarships are offered to the Daughters of Professional 
Men.—For particulars, apply to Miss C. I. DODD, M.A., Milbam Ford School, 


Oxford, 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Two Entrance Scholarships will be awarded in July.—For particulars, apply 
to the H EAD-MISTRESS, Uplands School, Archery Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


St: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
LO (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLUCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 


The Rectory, Warrington, 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
tauglt. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

iEALTH STUDENTS.,— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Trnin- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
fW\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
57 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALBs. 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 
4 tes CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice). aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice iu teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained oa 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


i ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Boa 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 























ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘'eacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING.—THREE 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS VACANT in September. Open to 
Orphan Daughters of Officers, of Members of the Civil Service, and of Clergy 
of the Church of England.—Apply in July to the PRINCIPAL. 

















ea HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 

Girls of good social position; only 20 taken London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


tom LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
sIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, aud is lighted by electricity. ft has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 

A GLOUCESTERSHIRE VICAR, in beautiful country 
P district, would TAKE BACKWARD PUPILS, or THEOLOGICAL 
STU DENT anxious to read and have experience of parochial work, Moderate 
terms. —For particulars, apply, VICAR, Blakeney, Gloucester, 
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wm GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap-Master: 
Dr. BOUSE, late Fellow of Christ’s College. 


The Perse School offers an Improved Curriculum, The main points 
in it are:— 
- English is made the foundation of language teaching. 
(2) Foreign lan s, both ancient and modern, are begun one at a time, 
french being the first. 
(3) In all of them the oral method is practised. 
(@ The courses in Mathematics and Science have been carefully revised and 





By this arrangement more rapid progress is possible, and by 16 the pupil 
has received a sound general education, and is ripe for s jalising in Classics, 
Mathematics, Science, Modern Languages, History, or Engineeering. 

A detailed account of the Curriculum, with Prospectus, can be had of 


the Clerk, 
J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Sidney Street, 
Cambridge. 





GH A 
Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon. 


ENROLMENT FOR SESSION 1907-8. 

It is requested that EARLY ENROLMENT of Boys be made for next 
Session, which commences in October, 1907. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
9th July, by which date intimation should be given of Boys who are to be 
eutered. 

The Prospectus of the School, and also of the MASTERS’ BOARDING- 

HOUSES, may be had on applic ation at the Academy, or to Mr. C. E. W,. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Uxon., Scott House, Kinnear Road, or 
Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. If there should 
be no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon., 
82 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders. 


nm” * Gana VAD SE SE. 
4 


























PSWICH SCHOOL.—Head-Master, A. K. WATSON, 
M.A. (Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford; late Assistant-Master 
at Rugby School). THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (2 “ Pemberton” and 
1“ John Henry Bartlet”), covering Tuition Fees, will be awarded this term. 
Examination will be held at the School on Thursday, July 18th, and following 
days.—Full particulars can be obtained of the Head- Master, "School House, 

Ipswich, to whom entries must be sent by July llth. 5S. A. NOTCUTT, Clerk 

tothe Governors, 22nd June, 1907. 
VILL HILL | SCHOOL, “LONDON, N.W.—The next 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be held on THURSDAY, July the llth, and two following days. 
—For further particulars apply to the ‘BU RSAR. 
“HARFEDALE SCHOOL, KLEY. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

A. H. DAVIS, M.A., is about to REMOVE his PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
to WALTON PINES, CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Address at Ilkley till 
Aug. 10th, EXCELLENT SCHOOL PREMISES at ILKLEY FOR SALE, 

LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WE DaaRD AS, September 18th. 

5 Heal-Master, C. ATKINSON, } M.A. Cantab. 
T. PETER’S SOHO OL. “YORK. 

EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable at this School, including 
Scholarships open to Boys not at present attending the School, will be held in 
July next. i or partic ulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, York. 

1 ELS TED Sc HOO 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JU NIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLAKSUIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR. or Rav. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 

HALFORD PARK, near GUILDFORD.—ST. 

CHRISTOPHER'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Rev. W. H. CHITTY, 
M.A. (late Head-Master of Stratheden House, Blac ro Ge i Boys from 
8 to 14 years of age for the Public Schools and R.N.C orne. Fifty acres 
of Grounds. Thorough c ‘ountry life. Prospectus and views on application. 











ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 

A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
SCHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scient Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite se parate houses, tes wching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House, 
YORK 


RpootHam SCHOOL, 


The AUTUMN TERM OPENS on SEPTEMBER 19th. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 


apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
CHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 


EAN CLOSE 
SEVERAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by Examina- 
tion July 23rd-25th.—Apply, Rev. Dr. FLECKER, 


}rsom COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. 'T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already i in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSA 


YDAL NOUN? SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE PPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


1 PHILBERDS, HOLYPORT.—Mr. H. J. PRICE 
(son of the late Rev. E. H. Price) and Mr. J. B. CHALLEN. Prepara- 
tery School for Boys from 7-14, Most healthy situation, 1{ miles from 
Maidenhead, 35 acres of ground. Swimming-bath, gymnasium, fives courts, 
lawn-tennis courts, cricket and football fields.—Prospectuses on application. 


























ROraL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroys—H.M, KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipeyt—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ForLand-owners, Land-a, ents, Surveyors, Agricul turiste, intending Colonists, &e. 
‘arming aad Colonial Branch 
Estate Management and Forestry Branc h. 
tus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
EXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTQBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


EW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION. 
CLAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 

Two Major Scholarships, tenable for three years, of the annual value of fifty 
guineas ; and Two Minor Scholarshi of the annual value of thirty guineas, 
will be awarded on the results of an Exe mination to be held from July 25th to 

27th, 1907. These Scholarships are awarded in accordance with a scheme 
which is to a great extent tose’ upon the system of “Interview” and 
Examination adopted for Entrance to the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 

For entry forms and further particulars, apply to 
ne ____The BURSAR, Clayesmore School, Reagboeree, Berks, 
1,2 4¢ 4295 PARK 8 C CHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMEN T OF OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


COLLEGE, 


For Pros 
Diplomas, 








OL have done well at the Universities. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SC. 
grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 


The School stands in its o 
town and the Thames Valley. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGE S, M.A., at the Se hool, 


ING’S SCHOOL, U | 











CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
Srd to Sth, for Classics, Maths., and Modern subjects, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science emia an Five 
Boarding-1 houses. —Head- My ister, Rev. A. J. GAL PIN, M.A 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, “SOMERSET. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on July 17th, 18th, 19th,—For particulars 
apply to D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


JEACONSFIELD, BUCKS. — NORFOLK HOUSE. 


The School now occupies new specially designed premises nearly 500 ft, 
above sea level. Careful, individual PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
and ROYAL NAVY. Good grounds.—C. T. MARCON, M.A. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 

There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
beginnivng TUESDAY, the 9th JULY, 1907, when the following Scholarships 
will be competed for, viz.:—One Scholarship of £70 a year; Three Scholar- 
ships of £40 a year; Six House Scholarships of £30 a year.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, Northamptonshire. 

RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German, University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; eflicient supervision, 
Also Vacancy now for Agricultural Pupil under practical Farmer. 


ee ae ee: ee 
JT The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be held on JULY 
10th and llth. One Clerical and Three Open Scholarships will be offered; 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and several Warden's Nominations.—For 
particulars apply to the Warden, Rev. A. BR. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 
JADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
v EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 iu value, will be offered for 
competition on July 4th aud Sth. Exhibitions for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS. Eutrances to Woolwich, 
1905-6, Ist; 4th, 5th, 9th. 
QGurTTON “VALENCE - SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasiym, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Cheanyusen.—hanla HEAD-MASTER, 


| adie » © DD @ a, 


SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every uttentiou.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWIO MH. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be hold at the School on 
TUESDAY, July 2nd.—For particulars of this, and of admission on the 


Foundation, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. mad 
ss LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 























Enquiries to be addi dresse: d to the BURSAR. 


FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversational French + ! coeuteol. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Dire ct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 





] IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations, 
German, English, and French wident Governesses, Excelleut opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Rérienv. 








ise Eer NG sone for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly self-cured 
stam merer of 30 years’ experience. Publie-school boys received. Prospectus 
om application,—Address, Acomb House, Bedford. Established 1890, 





| pIBE Ps. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
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ARIS.— EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mille. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art, Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highest refereuces.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ERMANY.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL- 
BEN.—Educational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years of age and upwards. 
Honse well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for 
LANGUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified 
Teachers. Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Prospectus on application. 
There will be a few Vacancies in September owing to enlargement of house. 
—Address, Miss DAWSON, care of Lee and Nightingale, Liverpool. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DETMOLDsTR., 
7 RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desire:l. 


oo MOUNTAINS—TWO ENGLISH LADIES 
RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS in Chilet at high altitude. Open-air life. 
Lessons arranged to suit 








Special conditions for anaemic and delicate girls. 
individual cases.—Apply, 3 Eliot Park, Lewisham. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Mr. WYNNE WILLSON (lst 

West Ind. Regt., Pub. Sch., Univ.) RECEIVES PUPILS (Summer) in 

SWITZERLAND, Classics, Army, French.—Apply, Poste Restante, 
Champéry; or Kimbolton Vicarage, Leominster. 











M URREN, near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 
Apply for pamphlet of— 
P GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 





OROCLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, havine an intimate knowlelge of 


the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full ——— of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


DUCA TION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors forall Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mapager,R. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberiend Avenue, W.C, 

















ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Pita. 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 


8 Oid Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 
WANT ED. 


ml yYPEWRITING 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 














Magazine, Pamphlet, and other Printing at Reasonable Prices. Estimates 
Free. Write for Art Booklet, free.—GERRARDS LIMITED, Producers of 
Printing of Distinction, 4l1la Harrow Road, London, W. Telephone: 2303 
Paddington. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 
XFORD (3 miles from)—BOARS HILL HYDRO.— 
A new Health Résort. 500 feet above sea. Sunny, invigorating climate ; 
magnificent views. A paradise for pedestrians. Tennis, billiards, &c. ‘Bus 
service to stations, city, and river. Garage (with pit), stabling. University 
connection. In many ways a unique establishment. Inclusive terms from 
%, a day, or £2 10s. a week. 


] EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go aloue to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house, Bracing climate, 
Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c. From £1 l5s. 
weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 

PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
_A'J Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erectel and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical an‘ Nursing treatment. Billiar tls, Liwn Tennis. Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

VPATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey style) 

' by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—4I1b., 3s. 7d.; 4} 1b., 3s. 10d. ; 
5lb., 4s. 1d.; 54 1b., 48. 5d. ; and 6 1b., 4s. 10d. 

Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 


| : EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INLEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


























dhe BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION 
President—LORD HUGH CECIL. 


The FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Association will be held t 
OXFORD, on JULY llth, 12th, and 13th next. The object of the Confern” 
will be to advocate Personal Liberty and Personal Responsibility as pring) ~ 
pf government in opposition to Political Socialism in National and unieipal 
affairs. 

There will bea RECEPTION on the THURSDAY EVENING, and on th 
following days the programme will be :— ° 

FRIDAY—Paper by Sir Epwarp Brasroor, C.B., on “ Old-Age Pensi ” 
Paper by Rev. P. S. G. Prorert, M.A., on “ The Problem of Unomein 
ment.” Paper by Mr. R. A. YERBuRGH on “Small Holdings.” Pars 
by Mr. Hewry Viviay, M.P., on “ Co-partnership in Housing.” ” 

SATURDAY—Paper by Dr. F. Artaur Srecy, M.A., on “ The State and 
Secondary Education.” Paper by Miss Cuartotre M. Masow on “ The 
Family versus The State.” Paper by Mr. J. St. Lor Srracuer on “ The 
Practical Work before The British Constitutional Association,” 


Programmes and Tickets may be obtained on application to 
H. RB. BEASLEY, Secretary, 
9 Bedford Court Mansions, Bloomsbury Street, W.¢. 





USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

free by return post at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 

post. 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden 

London, E.C.; and at Edinburgh, Birmingham, Brighton, &c. . 

booger: offer Gautier's Works, Mad. de Maupin, &¢, 

24 vols,, £8 18s. 6d., cost £18 net; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vole. 

£13 13s.; Ency. Brit., 35 vols., £12; Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols. 

£4 4s. Catalogues free. All books supplied. State wants. Books bought,— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Tennyson’s Lover's 
Tales, 1833; The Strange Gentleman, by Boz, 1837; The Exquisites, a 
Farce, 1839; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of 
Napoleon, 1841; Rosamund Gray, 1798; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859; Last 
Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 rols, 
1892 ; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1831 : 
aaupens Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris. 2 vols., 1878 ; Jane Evre. 
3 vols., 1847 ; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866: 
Chaucer, 6 vols., 1845; Churchill’s Poems, 3 vols., 1844. EDWARD BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC LINE. 
NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL. 











TOURS to the BEAUTY SPOTS of CANADA and th 

FASTEST CANADIAN ROCKIES.—Apply for SPECIAL TOURS 
TO and SPORTING PAMPHLETS to the Canadian Pacific 
CANADA. Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, S.W., 67 King William 


Street, E.C.; or Local Agents. 
THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 
CHINA, 27} days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
£ 19s. 64—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE, 
FJORDS AND NORTH CAPE, £16 lés. 
NO NIGHT TRAVELLING Swiss Tours 
LUCERNE, CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, TERRITET. 


Full particulars of H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


MAPLE & CO 


Comfortable 


ELBOW CHAIRS 


for the 











DINING-ROOM LIBRARY 


STUDY or LOUNGE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
“* CHAIRS” POST-FREE.. 


LONDON BUENOS AIRES PARIS 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £63,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 








In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Monufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the — 


CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2/6 ,, | Ladies’: 2/9 doz 


Gevts’ 36 .. Gents’ 3/1l , 
“ The Irish Gambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Rosrxson & Cieaver have a 


je ade world-wide fame.” —Queen. 
& PRICE 
iar rree. HANDKERCHIEFS 
ee cateadaguith 
ish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Nepkine, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, liga. each. Real irish Linen 
Sheeting. fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Roller towelling. 3d. 


Samples ples and per yard. Linen 
Price Lists DAMAS Glass Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free. per doz. 
frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4) each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 

LINEN. 


TABLE and 


HOUSE 
letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
wat to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excelleyt 
light Dinner Wine. "The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing wumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and. the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 





Per Dozen. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kuilway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Botlles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is uo 
Claret sold in Great Brituin to equal them in vaiue. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall! 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe LEADENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 











PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss ‘THackenar. 

‘the COUNCIL of the ME’TROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quautities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
~ uld be sent. rw, Messrs. BARCLAY and 

. 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .. ..£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund... -_ él, 120,000 
Reserved Liability of P roprietors £5,000,00) 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertuived on application, 





THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review for the Study 
of Missions. 


JULY, 1907. 


CONTENTS. 

Female Education in Asia. By the Hon J. Fer 
guson, C.M.G., Member of the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon. 

The Growth of Christianit 
Centuries and in India To-day: a Com- 

arison and a Contrast. By the Rev. N. 
acnicol (U.F. Church of Scotland). 

Sum | Brothormecds in Queensland, By the 

° uxiev 

The s ning Influence of . Non- Christian | 
Religions” in India. By the Rev. Hector 

cele. 


An Guipost of the Empire: a New Queen | | 
Government Report. By the Rev. W. RB, 
Mounsey. 

The Influence of Laymen on Missions. By the 
Rev. A. Gurney. 


—_ We fe Spoilt, th the iative in South Africa ? 


meme ‘of Work t ‘South India. By the Rev. 
Canoa Margoschis. 

Some Aapests of Eastern Christianity. By the | 
Rev. O. H. Parry (Archbishop's Assyrian 





Vol. 6. No. 19 





in the Early 





Mission). 

Editorial Notes. 

Reviews: Church and Empire. Coillard of the 
Zambesi. The Lower Niger and its Tribes. 
The Development of Religion in Japan, &. 

One Shilling net; 
or 4s. a year, post-free, if prepaid. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE | 
GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, | 
19 Delahav Street, Westminster. S. W. 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 
Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation | 
Tube. A proved Scientific Triumph. 

{F YOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 
you to hear ordinary conversation. Invention | 
endorsed by eminent aurists. 

Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
UNIQUE VIBRATORY CONVERSATION 

TUBE CO., 
86 Queen’s Road, 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


SoLte PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 





Brighton. 





| The Fall of the Ancestor. 





Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 
carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA, 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage | 
paid, 
To be oblained also from— | 


Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. | 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon | 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


evry MOTOFRIEZE 


co.cour MOUNTAIN GREY 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH Wootten 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 








“SPECTATOR.” 


THE 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
seriptions veceived by, THE OLD CORNER 


BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News CoMPANY, 83 and 85 | 
Duane Street, New York, U.S,A.; 
BRENTANO, New York, | 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., 
ington, D.C.; THE SuBscripTion NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Yaylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LipRARY, 224 tue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue | 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 | 
King Street West, YZvronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING Dep6t, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. Dawson AND SONS, Cape Jown, 


Messrs, | 
Union Square, 


Wash- | 


Catherine 


F | 





“K” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


. For JULY contains 


The High Tops of Black Mount.— 
L-IV. 
My First Stag—A Race for a Stag—Six 
Shots, Six Stags. 
By the Marcniovess or BREADALBANE, 


New Light on Mary Queen of Scots. 


By Anprew Laya, 
| The Rear-Guard. 
| Indomitable. 
| Papers of an Old Scots Family. 
By J. G. A. Batrp, 
A Subaltern of Horse. Book 1, 
Chaps. 7-10. 
By the Author of “ On the Heels of De Wet.” 
The American Millionaire. 
By Cuartes Wuisteyr, 
Leaves from an Old Country 
Cricketer’s Diary.—III. 
“The Egyptian Boom.” 
By Sir R. Hamitton Lane, K.C.M.G, 


Musings without Method. 
Sir James Graham—Disraeli and Glad- 
stone—A Model Minister—The Vindication 
of Paul Verlaine. 


3y J. Stanter Hocaes, 


By M. W. M, 
| Drake: an English Epic. Book V. 


By ALFrep Nores. 


| The Administration of India. 


The Empire, The Constitution, and 
the Land. 


WitiiaM Briacewoopn & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


AND AFTER. 
JULY. 

Exctayp, Germany, aNp THE Batic (with a 
Chart). By J. E.trs Barker. 

Tue Breaxpown 1s Irnetaxp. Part I. (Under 
Mr Wyndham). By William O’Brien, M.P, 

Discontest in Inpia. By S. M. Mitra. 

High CHURCHMEN AND DISESTABLISHMENT. By 
D. C. Lathbury. 

Tus Fovrra or JuLy ty AMEBICA, 
W. Horwill. 

Srock Excuance Rerorm. By Alex. H. Leigh. 

A Mopet Rervsiicay. By Lady Paget. 

A Court or Criminal Appeal. by Frederick 
Mead (Metropolitan Magistrate, Thames Police 
Court). 

Marre BaSuKIRTSEFF: THE REMINISCENCE OF A 
FeLtLtow-Sropert. By Mary L. Breakell., 

A Mare Buive-Srockixe. By Norman Pearson. 





By Herbert 


| Tue Views oF AN ANGLICAN ULTRAMONTANE. By 


the Abbé Houtin. 
Sir AUCKLAND COLVIN's DEFENCE or 
Cromer. By Edward Dicey, U.B. 


Lorp 


| Tux Lrperal Party anp THE House oF Peers, 
M.P. 


By L. A. Atherley-Jones, E.C. 
London: Srorriswoope & Co., 
5 New Street Square. 


Limited, 


JUST PUBLISHED A BOOK ON 


FANCY DRESS 


CONTAINING 


30 


BEAUTIFUL BARTOLOZZI. 
COLOURED PLATES 
ILLUSTRATING THE 
MOST NOTABLE 
FASHIONS IN THE 
PAST HISTORY 
or cosTtTuMe 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


LIBERTY & CO. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON 


BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ts no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“Kk Boot Munujfacturers, Kendal, England, 


=" SHOES. 





~ CASES FOR BINDING | 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d, 
| Alay be had by order through any Book. 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, I Wellington St., Strand 
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NEW WORLDS FOR OLD 
By H. G. WELLS. 


At present, when education is fast levelling up 
the entire population of the civilised world, 
there prevails a widespread conviction that the 
day is at hand when there will be a radical 
readjustment of the class divisions into which 
society is now split up. The so-called upper 
and middle classes are distinctly uneasy at the 
innumerable vague theories with which the air 
is filled, and which they contemptuously lump 
together under one label—“ Socialism.” 


What, pracisely, is this terrible new doctrine? 


Thousands of people are asking this every day 
without being able to obtain any satisfactory 
answer. It is high time, therefore, that some 
sort of definite scheme should be put before the 
world. This is the task which Mr. H. G. Wells, 
the world-renowned author of “Anticipations” 
and so many other famous works, has set 
himself to accomplish in this series of papers. 


See the JULY 


GRAND 
Magazine 


Now on Sale. 4i°. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XXXVII. More Entries. 


By Rotmeran Hurst. 
CRICKET: ‘* HALF-TIME.” 
ON THE ROADS OF FRANCE. By “ Marnror.” 
GROUSE PROSPECTS. 
MAY-FLY ON THE ARROW. 
THE NATIONAL STOCKMAN. 
A MIGHTY THROROUGHBRED. 
The Turf-—-Kennel—Shooting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked * Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘*The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 

















NOW IN THE PRESS. 
VOLUME ll. 


THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 1899-1902 


Compiled by Direction of His Majesty’s Government 












By Major-General 
Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 


In super-royal 8vo, with a Case containing 49 Maps and 
Panoramas, price 17s. 6d. net to Subscrivers for the Com. 
plete Work; 21s. net to Non-subscribers. 









































Detailed Prospectus on application, 


HU RST and BLACKETT, Limited, 182 High Holborn, We. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS, JULY, 1907, 


Tar Vitat Question. By Sir Rowland Blenverhassett, Bart. 

‘ue Austrian Evections. By The Count Litzow, D.Litt. 

Tur State Acats. By Re oo White. 

Tus Exrents BETWEEN HOLLAND anpd Betoium. By Y. 

Me. R. J. Campaetet anp tur New TuHeoioer. By Davia Balsillie. 

Surrracist Tacrics: Past anp Present. By Miss Billington, 

‘Tue Heppa Gasier or To-par. By Miss Constance Smedley, 

Dr. Beattie Crozier as aN Economist. By W. H. Mallock. 

Aurrep Deaxry. By Richard Hain, 

Tue Past, Present, aND Future oF THE Mippie Cuassrs. By T. H. §, 
Escott. 

A Pura ror tue Smart Yeomay. By Cloudesley Brereton, 

Sarrnics. By Douglas Ainslie. 

Tue Prosiem or Tae West Inpies. By Imperialist. 

Foreign AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 

Tur Sroorpixe Lapy. Chaps. 16-18, By Maurice Hewlett. 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited. 


AN OLD ENGLISH PARISH. 


By J. CHARLES WALL, 
Author of “Shrines of British Saints.’ 
“The subject is so interesting, and its exposition so clear and striking, 


that the book cannot fail to commend itself to the public.” 
—CarpinaL Merry pew Vat. 


With 109 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 











TALBOT and CO., 13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGH 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE. “TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
* Best popular violin school before the public.’—ALFrep Gipson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools, Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBANGED 
Telephone: Central 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmsex, Lonpox. Codes: Usicops and ABG 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 
KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL. 


People who do not know the Koh-i-Noor quality sometimes 
wonder why anyone pays 4d. for this pencil when it is possible 
to get some other make for id. Its value is in the lead, 
which is prepared and compressed by a perfected process, 
and has a_ fineness and delicacy of touch that defies 
imitation. Then, too, a Koh-i-Noor outlasts six ordinary 
pencils, and does better work all the time. 


Koh-i-Noor Pencils are one price everywhere—4d, each or 3s, 6d. for one 
dozen. Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Colourmen. 














Dainty Booklet on Pencils post-free from L. & C. HARDIMUTH, 12 Gulden 
Lane, London, E.C, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


ISRAEL IN EUROPE. 
By G. F. ABBOTT. With a Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 
** an Historical Sketch of the fortunes of the Jews in 
gurope from the Earlicst Times to the Present Day. 


The WESTMINISTER GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Abbott bandles his fascinating 
subject in lucid style, with a comprehensive grasp and an admirably 
systematic method.” 


NEW IDEAS IN INDIA DURING 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A Study of Social, Political, and Religious Developments. 
By the Rev. JOHN MORRISON, M.A., D.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An Essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek 
Education from 600 to 300 B.C. By the late KENNETH J. 
FREEMAN, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited 
by M. J. RENDALL. Illustrated from Greek Vases, 8vo, 
4s. net. 

The TIMES.—"‘ We have nothing but praise for the thoroughness with 
which Mr. Freeman collected the facts, and the lucidity and point with which 
he has stated them.” 

EDUCATION.—“A delightful book, and full of interest for the general 
reader as well as the schoolmaster.” 


POINTS OF CHURCH LAW, 
and other Writings [llustrative of the Law of the Church. 
By CLEMENT Y. STURGE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, of the 
Inner Temple. Medium 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

















THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price Is.4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The JULY Number contains: 
LINCOLN IN EVERY-DAY HUMOR. (Lincoln in the Telegraph Office, 
IIL.) By Davip H. Bates. 


EUGENE CARRIERE. By Henry C. Greene. Reproductions of Paintings 
by Caruieee, printed in Tint. 


THE SHUTTLE.—IX. A Novel. By Frances Hopcsow Buayetr. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


"A LITTLE BOOK FOR ALL PATRIOTS. 
THE BRITON’S FIRST DUTY: 


The Case for Universal Military Training. 


Vith an Introduction by Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, 
V.c., K.G. 

Fourth (Abridged) Edition. 65th Thousand. 9 Diagrams. 

6d. net Contents, 6d. net. 

Part I.—I. The Present Position of Great Britain.—II. The Army.—III. The 
Navy.—IV. The Problem of Invasion.—V. The Attitude of Foreign Powers. 

Part 11—The Justice and Necessity of Compulsory Training: I. The 
Justice of Compulsory Training.—IL The Necessity of Compulsory Training. 

Part III.—The Programme of the League. Part IV.—The Advantages of 
Universal Military Training. _ Part V.—Objections.—Conclusion. 

Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G., says:—‘‘I am glad to 
write a few words of recommendation for this little book, in which 
National Defence is dealt with from every point of view, shortly but 
yet fully and ably. I earnestly invite my countrymen to read its 
terse and weil-written arguments, and, if they agree with them as 
to what is ‘The Briton's First Duty,’ to do all in their power to urge 
forward this most important movement in favour of the greatest 
national reform ever yet placed before the British race.” 

SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Times, —** The book should be read by all who regard the honour and 
the security of the Empire as a sacred trust to guard which is without doubt 
the Briton’s First Duty.” 

The Morning Post.—‘‘ This is the most effective of all the many appeals for 
8 National Army, and it is one which deserves to be most widely read. The 
author writes modestly, but clearly and well, and with the force of a genuine 
and earnest patriotism.” 

The Standard,—* This little book ought to find its way into every home in 
Britain. If it could be given sincere and impartial consideration incalculable 
good might result.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The author has produced a most convincing, a 
most readable, and a highly interesting book. It deserves to be widely 
re ad because the subject is treated in an impartial, scientific and statesman- 
lke manner.” 

The Athenzum.—“ A book which should be studied by all who are interested 
in the present condition and future of the defence of the Empire....... We put 
down the book with the feeling that the author has given us the best state- 
ment which exists in favour of a conscript home army.” 

The Spectator.—“* The author makes an earnest and well-written appeal to 
his countrymen.” 

The Saturday Review. —‘* A contribution to the literature of the subject which 
is useful on account of its directness and simplicity, combined with the fulness 
and pertinence of the information contained in it.”” 





To be obtained from al! Booksellers, and from the Offices of the 
NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUB, 72 Victoria Street, S.W. 6d. net 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tux Punuisuer, “Speclator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST OUT. 


A NEW NOVEL by the Author of 
“INTO THE HIGHWAYS AND 
HEDGES,” &c. 


THE BURNING TORCH 


By F. F. MONTRESOR. 6s. 








The MORNING POST says— 

“This is not only the best novel that its author has written— 
and when one remembers ‘Into the Highways and Hedges’ and 
* At the Cross Road’ one realises that this is giving it very great 
praise indeed—but it is also a book which at once challenges 
comparison with the great works of English fiction, with ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ with ‘ Middlemarch,’ or with ‘ The Egoist.’ ” 





THE RAMBLES OF AN 
AUSTRALIAN NATURALIST. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIRN, Author of “The Eleven Eaglets of 
the West,” &c. Fronythe Notes and Journals of THOMAS 
WARD. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The STANDARD says— 

“This is a quite delightful book; a book so compact of outdoor 
natural lore as to leave the reader, though his feet have never 
left English soil, with a feeling of intimate familiarity with the 
outdoor life of Australia. It is little likely to disappoint any 
reader, and it will prove the most delightful reading to all who 
have ever visited the Antipodes. It would not be easy to name 
a more comprehensive description of outdoor Australia than this 
work. We hope that it will reach a wide audience in England. 
The work in every way deserves success.” 


SMALL HOLDINGS 


OF ENGLAND. A Survey of the various Existing 
Systems. By L. JEBB. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Eart or Onstow, in the House of Lords on April 25th, 
said :—* Their Lordships should read the evidence of Miss Jebb, 
who had visited all the counties of England on the question of 
small holdings.” 





The TRIBUNE says— 


“Those who really want to get at the facts should be grateful 
to Miss L. Jebb......Miss Jebb, a recognised authority of the first 
rank on the subject, who has been for three years collecting 
information for the Co-operative Small Holdings Association, 
has not picked and chosen her facts. She has her own views, and 
does not conceal them, but her fully detailed and sufficiently 
exhaustive survey of existing small holdings is set forth with 
a lucidity and candour that make it invaluable as evidence, both 
as to the demand and as to the success......Miss Jebb surveys 
small holdings of every conceivable origin.” 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM, 


First Lord of the Admiralty in the Ministries of Lord Grey 





and Lord Aberdeen, and Home Secretary in the Administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel. By CHARLES STUART PARKER, 
Editor of “Life of Sir Robert Peel.” With Portraits and 
other lllustrations, 2 vols. demy Svo, 24s. net. 

The SPECTATOR says— 


‘Mr. Parker’s present labours deserve the same hearty com- 


mendation that was accorded to his previous achievement. As in 
the case of Peel, so in the case of Graham he has enlarged our 
knowledge of the time, and corrected our estimate of the 


M inister.” 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’S LIST. 





POPULAR NEW FICTION. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


A MODERN ULYSSES. 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 


The Glasgow Weekly Herald says:—‘‘Mr. For 
man’s ‘Garden of Lies’ took the — by storm, 
and the verdict of the Press has been fully sup- 

rted by the public. In ‘A Modern Ulysses’ we 
te a strong story, which hold the reader’s atten- 
tion to the end.” 


MARGERY MANESTY. 
By OSWALD WILDRIDGE. 


The Dundee Courier says:—‘A novel full of 
human passion. Written in a clear, forcible style.” 


THE GREAT CRANEBORO 
CONSPIRACY. 
By JOHN OAKLEY. 


The People’s Saturday Journal says:—‘‘ The 
*Craneboro ’ mystery lacks nothing in the way of 
interest and excitement....... A series of surprises 
which will rivet the attention of the most hardened 
reader.” 


A RACE FOR A CROWN. 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ A clever, lively tale, sure 
to interest any one who likes a book to be before 
all things full of incident and animation.” 


THE WEB. 


By PAUL URQUHART, 
Author of “‘ The Eagles,” &c. 
The Morning Leader says :—‘‘ Itabounds in novel 
situations, and works the reader's feelings up with 
much legitimate excitement.” 


THE SHADOW OF DIVORCE 


By ANDREW LORING, 
Author of “Mr. Smith of England.” 


The Scotsman says:—‘' This novel is one of the 
cleverest of the season.” 


JANE MATCHAM. 
By MICHAEL CARANE. 


The Manchester City News says :—‘‘ We have quite 
revelled in the cleverness of the Godsmith family, 
and can promise entertainment to all who try to 
discover why Miss Matcham disappeared.” 


THE SECRET ENTRANCE. 


By JOHN FINNEMORE, 
Author of ‘The Bed Men of the Dusk,” &c. 


The Financial Times says:—‘‘An exceedingly 
entertaining and readable book.” 


A GENTLEMAN TRAMP. 
By GILBERT WINTLE, 


Author of “Strange Partners,” “Meshes of 
Mischance,” &c. 


A HAZARDOUS WOOING. 
By JAMES BLYTH. 


The Morning Leader says:—“‘A rattling good 
yarn of a kind which many writers of historical 
novels might envy.” 

The Scotsman says :—* Delightful reading from 
beginning to end.” 



































THE SECRET. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


The Standard says :—** We have no hesitation in 
saying that this is the finest and most absorbing 
story that Mr. Oppenheim has ever written. It 
glows with feeling; it is curiously fertile in 
character and incident, and it works its way 
onward to a most remarkable climax.” 





A FATAL DOSE. 


By FRED M. WHITE, 
Author of “‘ The Crimson Blind,” &c. 


LITTLE ESSON. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 


The Scarborough Post says :—‘‘ One of the most 
popular of Mr. Crockett’s books since ‘Lilac 
Sunbonnet.’”’ 

The Newcastle Journal says:—‘‘ The book is one 
to read with great enjoyment. It is a true 
Crockett in every respect.” 


"TWIXT SWORD & GLOVE 


By A. C. GUNTER. 


The Manchester Evening News says :—“ It is with 
the utmost suspense that the reader will follow the 
adventures and perilous carcer of Comte Bertram 
de Conflans....... cleverly written book.” 











IN THE CAUSE OF 


FREEDOM. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 


The Daily Telegraph says:—‘A well-sustained 
and thrilling narrative.” 

The Daily Express says:—‘‘ It is sure to have a 
great success.” 


THE WRESTLERS. 
By MARION BOWERS. 


The Manchester Courier says :—‘“‘ Original in con- 
eeption and distinguished in execution. Cannot 
fail to enhance the author's reputation.” 








THE 


CONVERSION OF CLAUD. 


By GEORGE FREDERIC TURNER. 


The Daily Graphic says:—‘‘The book is well 
written and the characters natural and amusing.” 





JAN DIGBY. 
By AMBROSE PRATT. 


The People’s Saturday Journal says :—“ A tale ip 


no wise lacking i in human interest." 


“DAN AND ANOTHER. 


By L. G. MOBERLY, 
Author of ‘That Preposterous Will,” 
“Hope, My Wife,” &c. 


DOCTOR BURTON. 
By A. C. GUNTER, 
Author of ‘‘Mr. Barnes of New York,” &c. 


PRINCESS ROMANOVA. 
By GEORGE HORTON. 


The Dundee Advertiser says :—“ A stirring tale of 
the Far East, full of adventures, narrated in an 
impressive style,” 














READY SHORTLY. 


THE 


LODESTAR. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 





ILLUSTRATED 
SHILLING 


GUIDE 


Each Guide 


BOOKS 


contains from 


forty to seventy Illustrations, 
and is furnished with the best avail. 


able Maps and Plans. 


numbers 


The Series 


NINETY VOLUMES, 


and includes all the principal holiday 
and health resorts of this country and 
several of those abroad. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 
ALDEBURGH LIVERPOOL 
BATH LLANDRINDOD 
BEXHILL WELLS 
BIDEFORD LLANDUDNO 
BLACKPOOL LONDON 
BOGNOR LOWESTOFT 
BOURNEMOUTH | LYME REGIS 
BRIDLINGTON LYNTON AND 

AND FILEY LYNMOUTI 
BRIGHTON LYTHAM 

AND HOVE! MALVERN 
BRISTOL, MARGATE 

CLIFTON. MATLOCK 

and DISTRICT| MINEHEAD 
BROADSTAIRS NEWQUAY 
BUXTON NORTH WALES 
CANTERBURY (Northern Section) 
CHANNEL NORTH WALES 

ISLANDS (Southern Section) 
CLEVEDON PENZANCE 
CROMER PLYMOUTH 
DARTMOOR PORTSMOUTH 
DAWLISH RAMSGATE 
DEAL SCARBOROUGH 
DOVER SHERWOOD 
DOVERCOURT FOREST 
EASTBOURNE SIDMOUTH 
ENGLISH LAKE | SKEGNESS 

DISTRICT | SOUTHWOLD 
EXETER and STRATFORD-ON- 

SOUTH-EAST AVON 

DEVON | SUTTON-ON-SEA 

EXMOUTH & MABLETHORPE 
FALMOUTH SWANAGE 
FELIXSTOWE TEIGNMOUTH 
FOLKESTONE TORQUAY 
HARROGATE WESTON-SUPER- 
HASTINGS, ST. MARE 

LEONARDS. &c.| WEYMOUTH 
HERNE BAY WHITBY 
ILFRACOMBE WOODHALL SPA 
ISLE OF MAN WORTHIN 
ISLE OF WIGHT | WYE VALLEY 
LEAMINGTON YARMOUTH & 
LITTLEHAMPTON The BROADS 

SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEEN HIGHLANDS 
EDINBURGH and ISLANDS 
GLASGOW and | INVERNESS 
the CLYDE | OBAN 
IRELAND. 
aera UR 
BELFAST EXHIBI (JON, 1907 
CORK | KILLARNEY 
DONEGAL LIMERICK 
HIGHLANDS | WATERFORD 


THE. CONTINENT. 


BELGIUM (2/6) 
HOLLAND (2/6) 
SWITZERLAND(1/) 





PARIS ((1/- ; or cloth 
gilt,with additional 
Maps & Plans, 2/6) 
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